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For the Companion. 
WELL WON. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


Cut Off. 


| instrument. 


It was after ten o'clock when the waning moon | 


came peering over the barrier ridge at the east. 


Over an hour had passed since Sergeant Wells, | 


on his big sorrel, had ridden away up the stream 
on the train to Farron’s. 

Phillips had pressed upon him a Henry repeat- 
ing rifle, which he had gratefully accepted. It 
could not shoot so hard or carry so far as the 
sergeant’s Springfield carbine, the 
cavalry arm; but to repel a sudden 
onset of yelling savages at close 
quarters, it was just the thing, as it 
could discharge sixteen shots without 
reloading. His carbine and the belt 
of copper cartridges the sergeant left 
with Ralph. 

Just before riding away he took 
the operator and Ralph to the back 
of the corral, whence, far up the 
valley, they could see the twinkling 
light at Farron’s ranch. 

“We ought to have some way of 
signalling,"’ he had said as they 
went out of doors. ‘If you get news 
during the night that the Indians are 
surely this side of the Platte, of 
course we want to know at once; if, 
on the other hand, you hear they 
are nowhere within striking distance 
it will be a weight off my mind and 
we can all get a good night’s rest up 
there. Now, how shall we fix it?” 

After some discussion, it was ar- 
ranged that Wells should remain on 
the low porch in front of Farron’s 
ranch until midnight. The light was 
to be extinguished there as soon as 
he arrived, as an assurance that all 
was well, and it should not again 
appear during the night unless as a 
momentary answer to signals they 
might make. 

If information were received at 
Phillips’s that the Indians were south 
of the Platte Ralph should fire three 
shots from his carbine at intervals of 
five seconds; and if they heard that all was safe 
he should fire one shot to call attention and then 
start a small blaze out on the bank of the stream, 
where it could be plainly seen from Farron’s. 

Wells was to show his light half a minute 
when he recognized the signal. Having arrived 
at this‘ understanding, the sergeant shook the 
hand of Ralph and the operator and rode toward 
Farron’s. 

‘What 1 wish,’ said the operator, “is that 
Wells could induce Farron to let him bring Jessie 
here for the night; but Farron is a bull-headed 
fellow and thinks no number of Indians could 
ever get the better of him and histwo men. He 
knows very little of them and is hardly alive to 
the danger of his position. I think he will be 
safe with Wells, but all the same I wish that a 
troop of the Fifth Cavalry had been sent forward 
to-night.”’ 

After they had gone back to the office the oper- 
ator ‘called up’? Laramie. ‘All quiet,’ was the 
reply, and nobody there seemed to think the 
Indians had come toward the Platte. 

Then the operator signalled to his associate at 
Lodge Pole, who wired back that nobody there 
had heard anything from Laramie or elsewhere 
about the Indians,—that the colonel and one or 
two of his officers had been in the station a while 
during the evening and had sent messages to 
Cheyenne and Omaha and received one or two, 
but that they had all gone out to camp. Every- 
thing was quiet; ‘taps’? had just sounded and 
they were all going to bed. 

‘Lodge Pole’ announced for himself that some 


Meantime, if needed, he could be 
called in a minute,—the guard tents were only 
three hundred yards away,—and so he went. 
Ralph almost wished that he had sent a mes- 
sage to the colonel to tell him of their suspicions 
and anxiety. He knew well that every officer 
and every private in that sleeping battalion would 
turn out eagerly, and welcome the twenty-five- 
mile trot forward to the Chug on the report that 
the Sioux were out ‘‘on the war-path”’ and might 


| be coming that way. 


old friends of his were on the guard that night, | 


and he was going over to smoke a pipe and havea 
chat with them. 

To this ““Chug’’ responded that he wished he 
wouldn't leave the office. There was no telling 
What might turn-up or how soon he’d be wanted. 

But Lodge Pole said the operators were not 
required to stay at the board after nine at night; 
he would have the keeper of the station listen for 
his call, and would run over to camp for an hour— 
Would be back at half-past ten—and sleep by his 


Yet, army boy that he was, he hated to give 
what might be called a false alarm. He knew 
the Fifth only by reputation, and while he would 


RALPH 


not have hesitated to send such a message to his 
father had he been camped at Lodge Pole, or to 
his father’s comrades in their own regiment, he 
did not relish the idea of sending a despatch that 
would rout the colonel out of his warm blankets, 
and which might be totally unnecessary. 

So the telegraph operator at Lodge Pole was 
| permitted to go about his own devices, and once 
again Ralph and his new friend went out into the 
night to look over their surroundings and the 
situation. 

The light still burned at Farron’s, and Phillips, 
coming out with a bundle of kindling wood for 
the little beacon fire, chuckled when he saw it: 

“Wells must be there by this time, but Vil just 
bet Farron is giving the boys a little supper, or 
something, to welcome Jessie home, and now he’s 
got obstinate and won’t let them douse the glim.”’ 

“It's a case that. Wells will be apt to decide for 


himself,’’ answered Ralph. ‘He won't stand 
fooling and will declare martial law—There! 


What did I tell you?” 

The light went suddenly out in the midst of his 
words. They carried the kindling and made a 
little heap of dry sticks out near the bank of the 
stream; then stood a while and listened. In the 
valley, faintly lighted by the moon, all was silence 
and peace; not even the distant yelp of coyote 
disturbed the stillness of the night. Nota breath 
of air was stirring. A light film of cloud hung 
about the horizon and settled in a cumulus about 
the turrets of old Laramie Peak, but overhead the 
brilliant stars sparkled and the planets shone like 

| little globes of molten gold. 

Hearing voices, ‘‘Buford,’’ lonely now without 
his friend, the sergeant’s horse, set up a low 
whinny, and Ralph went in and spoke to him, 
patting his glossy neck afid shoulder. When he 
came out he found that a third man had joined 
the party and was talking eagerly with Phillips. 

Ralph recognized the man as an old trapper 
who spent most of his time in the hills or farther 
up in the neighborhood of Laramie Peak. He 


|had often been at the fort to sell peltries or | 
| buy provisions, and was a mountaineer and | 


FIRES 


plainsman who knew every nook and cranny in 
Wyoming. 

Cropping the scant herbage on the flat behind 
the trapper was a lank, long-limbed horse from 
which he had just dismounted, and which looked 
travel-stained and weary like his master. The 
news the man brought was worthy of considera- 
tion, and Ralph listened with rapt attention and 
with a heart that beat hard and quick, though he 
said no word and gave no sign. 

“Then you haven't 
asked the new-comer. 


seen or heard a thing?” 


“It’s mighty strange. 


I’ve scoured these hills—man and boy—nigh onto | 


thirty years and ought to know Indian smokes 





THE SIGNAL. 
when I see ’*em. I don’t think I can be mistaken 
about this. I was way up the range about four 
o’clock this afternoon and could see clear across 
toward Rawhide Butte, and three smokes went up 
over there, sure. What startled me,”’ the trapper 
continued, ‘*was the answer. Not ten miles above 
where I was there went up a signal smoke from 
the foothills of the range—just in here to the} 
northwest of us, perhaps twenty miles west of 
Eagle's Nest. It’s the first time I’ve seen Indian 
smokes in there since the month they killed | 
Lieutenant Robinson up by the peak. You bet I} 
came down. Sure they haven't seen anything at 
Laramie ?”’ 
“Nothing. They sent Captain McCrea with his | 
troop up towards Rawhide just after dark, but 
they declare nothing has been seen or heard of 
Indians this side of the Platte. I've been talking 
with Laramie most of the evening. ‘The Black | 
Hills stage coming down reported trail of a big 
war party out, going west just this side of the 
Butte, and some of them may have sent up the 
smokes you saw in that direction. I was saying | 
to Ralph, here, that if that trail was forty-eight 
hours old, they would have had time to cross the 
Platte at Bull Bend, and be down here to-night.” 
“They wouldn’t come here first. 
this ranch too well. 


They know 
They'd go in to Eagle’s Nest 
to try and get the stage horses and a scalp or two 
there. You’re too strong for ‘em here.”’ 

‘“‘Aye—but there’s Farron and his little kid up 
there four miles above us.”” 

“You don’t tell me! Thought he'd taken her | 
down to Denver.”’ 

“So he did—and fetched her back to-day. Ser- | 
geant Wells has gone up there to keep watch with 
them, and we are to signal if we get important 


news. All you tell me only adds to what we sus- 
pected. How I wish we had known it an hour 
ago! Now will you stay here with us, or go up 


to Farron’s and tell Wells what you've seen ?”’ 
‘I’ll stay here. My horse can’t make another | 
mile, and you may believe I don’t want any 


prowling round outside of a stockade this night. | 
| 
1 


No, if you can signal to him go ahead and do it.”” 


passed on around to the door. 


| probably,—though who can tell ? 


listened intently. 


‘*What say you, Ralph ?” 

Ralph thought a moment in silence. If he fired 
his three shots, it meant that the danger was im- 
minent, and that they had certain information 
that the Indians were near at hand. He remem- 
bered to have heard his father and other officers 
tell of sensational stories this same old trapper 
had inflicted on the garrison. Sergeant Wells 
himself used to laugh at ‘‘Baker’s varns.’’ More 
than once the cavalry had been sent out to where 
Baker asserted he had certainly seen a hundred 
Indians the day before, only to find that not even 
the vestige of a pony track remained on the yield- 
ing sod. If he fired the signal shots, it meant a 
night vigil for everybody at 
Farron’s, and then how Wells would 
laugh at him in the morning, and 
how disgusted he would be when he 
found that it was entirely on Baker’s 
assurances that he had acted. 

It was a ‘responsible position for 
the boy. He would much have pre- 
ferred to mount Buford and ride off 
over the four miles of moonlit prairie 
to teil the Sergeant of Baker's report, 
and let him be the judge of its au- 
thenticity. It was lucky he had 
that level-headed soldier-operator to 
advise him. Already he had begun 
to fancy him greatly, and to respect 
his judgment and intelligence. 

“Suppose we go in and stir up 
Laramie, and tell them what Mr. 
Baker he suggested; and, 
leaving the trapper to stable his jaded 
horse under Phillips's guidance, 
Ralph and his friend once more re- 
turned to the station. 

“Tf the Indians are south of the 
Platte,’ said the operator, “I shall 
no longer hesitate about sending a 
despatch direct to the troops at 
Lodge Pole. The colonel ought to 


of 


says,” 


know. He can send one or two 
companies right along to-night. 


There is no operator at Eagle’s Nest, 
or I'd have him up, and ask if all 
was well there. That's what worries 
me, Ralph. It was back of Eagle’s 
Nest old Baker says he saw their 
smokes, and it is somewhere about 

‘agle’s Nest that I should expect the 
rascals to slip in and cut our wire. I'll bet they’re 
all asleep at Laramie by this time. What o’clock 
is it?’” 





The boy stopped at the window of the little tel- 
egraph room where the light from the kerosene 
lamp would fall upon his watch dial. The soldier 
Glancing at his 
watch Ralph followed on his track, and got to the 
doorway just as his friend stretched forth his 


| hand to touch the key. 


“It’s just ten-fifty now.” 
‘*Ten-fifty did you say?” 
glancing over his shoulder. 


asked the soldier, 
‘*Ralph!’’ he cried, 


| excitedly, ‘*The wire’s cut!’ 


‘*Where ?’’ gasped Ralph, ‘‘can yon tell ?”’ 
‘No, somewhere up above us,—near the Nes¢ 
It may be just 
round the bend of the road, for all we know. No 
doubt about there being Indians now, Ralph, give 
*em your signal. Hullo! Hoofs!”’ 

Leaping out from the little tenement, the two 
An instant before the thunder 
of horse’s feet upon wooden planking had been 
plainly audible in the distance, and now the com- 
ing clatter could be heard on the roadway. 

Phillips and Baker, who had heard the sounds, 
joined them at the instant. Nearer and nearer 
came a panting horse; a shadowy rider loomed 
into sight up the road, and in another moment a 
young ranchman galloped up to the very doors. 

“All safe, fellows? Thank goodness for that! 
I’ve had a ride for it, and we’re dead beat. Ind- 
tans? Why, the whole country’s alive with ’em, 
between here and Hunton’s. I promised I’d go 
over to Farron’s if they ever came around that 
way, but they may beat me there yet. How many 
men have you here ?”’ 

*‘Seven now—counting Baker and Ralph, but I’ll 
wire right back to Lodge Pole, and let the Fifth 
Cavalry know. Quick, Ralph,—give ’em your 


| signal now.”’ 


Ralph seized his carbine and ran out on the 
prairie behind the corral, the others eagerly fol- 
lowing him to note the effect. Bang! went the 
gun with a resounding roar that echoed from the 
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cliffs at the east, and came thundering back to 
them just in time to ‘fall in’’ behind two other « 
ringing reports at short, five-second intervals. r 

Three times the flash lighted up the faces of the | f 
little party 
were. Then all eves were turned to the dark, 
shadowy, low-lying objects far up the stream, the | i 
roofs of Farron’s threatened ranch. 

Full half a minute they watched, hearts beating 
high, breath coming thick and fast, harids clinch- 
ing in the intensity of their anxiety. 

Then, hurrah! Faint and flickering at first, 
then shining a few seconds in clear, steady beam, 


the sergeant’s answering signal streamed out upon 
the night, a calm, steadfast, unwavering response, 
resolute as the spirit of its soldier sender, and then 
suddenly disappeared. 

‘‘He’s all right!’ said Ralph, joyously, as the 
young ranchman put spurs to his panting horse, 
and rode off to the west. ‘Now, what about | 
Lodge Pole ?”’ 

Just as they turned away, there came a sound 
far out on the prairie, that made them pause and 
look wonderingly a moment in one another’s eyes. 
The horseman had disappeared from view. They 
had watched him until he had passed out of sight 
in the dim distance. The hoof-heats of his horse | 
had died away before they turned to go. 


hundred hoofs bounding over the sod. 

Out from behind a jutting spur of bluff a horde 
of shadows sweep forth upon the open prairie 
toward the trail on which the solitary rider had 
disappeared. Here and there among them swift 
gleams, like silver streaks, are plainly seen, as the 
moonbeams glint on armlet or bracelet, or the 
nickel plating on their gaudy trappings. 

Then see! a ruddy flash! another! another! 
the muffled bang of fire-arms, and the vengeful 
yell and whoops of savage foemen float down to 
the breathless listeners at the station on the Chug. 

The Sioux are here in full force, and a score of 
them have swept down on that brave, hapless, 
helpless fellow riding through the darkness alone. 

Phillips groaned. “Oh, why did we let him 
go? Quick now! Every man to the ranch, and 
you get word to Lodge Pole, will you ?” 

“Aye, aye, and fetch the whole Fifth Cavalry 
here at a gallop!” 

But when Ralph ran into the telegraph station a 
moment later, he found the operator with his head 
bowed upon his arms, and his face hidden from 
view. 

“What's the matter—quick ?’’ demanded Ralph. 

It was a ghastly face that was raised to the boy, 


as the operator answered, 
‘‘It—it’s all my fault. 
They've cut the line behind us!” 


I’ve waited too long. 


J.S.A. 


(To be continued.) | 


CapTain CHARLES KING, Ll 
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TEA-TIME IN MOROCCO. | 


While the Arabs of Algeria are exceedingly 
fond of coffee, and skilful in their preparation of 
it, their Arab neighbors of Morocco take little or 
no coffee, but are great tea-drinkers. A European 
traveller, who recently went through the country, 
asked a Moorish chieftain why there should be 
such a remarkable difference in the customs of | 
the two Arab races. 

‘The Arab,” said the chieftain, “if left to him- | 
self, drinks nothing but water. If he takes either 
coffee or tea, it is because you have brought it to | 
him and taught him to drink it.’’ 

It is certain that the Moors take to tea as if it | 
were quite natural to them, though their manner | 
of preparation of it is singular to foreigners. | 

When a party of guests enters the house or the 
tent of a rich Moor, one of the near relatives of | 
the host is charged with the duty of making tea. | 
He squats in one corner, having on either side of 
him a large server or platter. Upon one of these 
servers is a number of cups, and upon the other a | 
sugar-bowl, a box of tea, a pile of fragrant 
menthe leaves, a copper apparatus for heating 
water, and a tea-urn. | 

The tea-maker sets the water to boiling with a 
little fuel, and then pours the boiling water into 
his tea-urn, quickly adding to it some tea and 
some sugar, and allows the compound to steep a 
few moments. Then he pours out a cup of the tea 
and tastes it, smacks his lips, sniffs the odor of 
the liquid, and draws a deep breath—all with an air 
which says, ‘‘I am going to get this tea just right.”’ | 

The chances are that he does not find the com- 
pound to his taste at the first attempt, for he 
pours the tea in his cup back into the tea-urn, | 
adds a little sugar or a little tea, and pours out | 
another cup for a second test. 

This process goes on, the tea-maker tasting his | 
tea and pouring it back again, until he gets it just | 


} 


set and stern and full of pluck they | ecaries and hair-dressers. 
say, With one’s eyes closed. 


| parties and dram-drinkin’ hit air time ter stop.” 


of a kind of Moorish confection which travellers 
‘an compare to nothing else, in appearance and 
lavor, than the sticks of cosmetics sold by apoth- 
It is best eaten, they 
But the natives find | 
t highly appetizing. 
— te 


A MYSTERY. 


No thought of mine 
Can penetrate the deep design 
That forms afar, through buds and bloom, 
The purple cluster of the vine. | 
—Selected, | 
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For the Companion. 


PARSON PRATER’S WATCHWORD. 


Trouble was brewing in Bear Cove. It all came, 


so Granny Haley said, “long o’ that young parson, 
ez war too young ter know right from wrong, any- 
| how.” 


But public opinion was divided as to the cause of 


the Bear Cove trouble. The young preacher him- | 
self declared it was simply “the natchril result uv | If he expected to see any sign of fear or of flinching 
the effort ter mix sin an’ religion, which everybody | 
knows air no more give ter mixin’ nor ile an’ 
water.” 


- | shuckin’ down ter Si Larkins’s war the hull cause | 
Yet now there came the distant thunder of an | >> 


the disturbmint. Not,’ he said, “that corn- 
shuckin’s air not lawful an’ good entertainmints 
theirse’ves, but when they be turned inter dancin’ 





So grandad “sided”? with the preacher, who| 


threatened to “unchurch” the revellers, old and| under the shadow of the mountain. 
while Granny Haley took sides with the| him thoroughly. 


young; 
young folks, who “aimed ter thrash the parson out | 
the day he done sech.” 

So the matter stood, until it suddenly occurred to 
one of the offenders that Parson Lyle had no juris- 
diction over them, since he was a Baptist, when | 





investigation showed that none but Methodists had | self,” he said; and all the 


been guilty of violating the church law. | 

The news was promptly reported to the young | 
preacher fretting over the sins of the Bear Cove 
brethren, and he recognized at once the fact that he | 
was powerless to execute his threat. One meeting- 
house did not make them one church, although the | 
Bear Cove worshippers had been a very united and | 
friendly people. So much so, indeed, that Parson | 
Lyle had entirely overlooked the fact that there 
were, indeed, two denominations composing his 
congregation. 

He recognized it now, however, as he sat in his | 





_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the next course in the‘little feast, which consists | would not depend upon his cloth to protect him, nor 
because of it would he take their insults. 
was time enough “to stir up a good sarmon,” he 
told himself, ‘an’ hev it ready ’ginst Christmas 


the wonderful sermon was known to the Cove peo- 
ple, and “‘the opposition” prepared for the “big day” | an’ slit the meal sack. 





! 


There 





Jay, three weeks off an’ fallin’ on a Wednesday.” | 
His determination was no secret; the very text of | 


with as much zeal as the parson himself showed. 


aimin’ ter do,” old Si Larkins said. 


Ih 


af 


I 


uns.” 


“Hit air unly fair ter tell him what we-uns air | 

7 | 
The revel, that | 
1ad begun in a corn-shucking and ended in a 


| drunken dance, had been at Si’s house, and he had 


n consequence been tacitly chosen leader of the | 
lefence. 

“Naw,” they agreed, “it air unly fair ter let the | 
yarson know; he hev been op’n an’ fair with we- | 
| 


e | 
So Pete Larkins, Si’s oldest son, armed with a| 


rifle, rode over to the cabin under the brow of the | 
mountain to inform the preacher that just so soon 


the neighbors in an entertainment ‘‘by the old | Caleb, 


1s the sermon should be over he was invited to join | 


black-jack tree in the wil’ plum thicket back o’ the 
meet’n’-house.” 


he was mistaken. 
his ground as bravely as the bravest. 


Pete noted carefully the effect of the invitation. 


The plucky little preacher stood 
He looked up 


ye see yander. 


barrin’ uv the two rocky places it hev got. 


all the yerrands for we-uns fam’ly. 
trouble crossin’ them rocky places in the road. Onct 
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That air a good road, a safe road, 


“‘Whenst I war a boy, I useter ride ter mill, an’ do 
Ther’ was allus 


the hoss stumbled an’ skinned my leg. Onct he rid 
me up aginst one o’ them big boulders side the road, 
An’ onct the jolt’n’ uv the 
critter shuk the cider jug out 0’ my arms an’ bruk it. 
They-uns war jest orful, them rocky places war. | 
min’ now how my daddy useter call ter me ez I war 
start’n’ off in a kind o’ quick trot: 

“**Go slow over the rough places, Caleb.” An’ ef 
I done it, ther’ war never no danger, ef I went slow 
over the rough places. 

“Hit got ter be a sort o’ song ter we-uns. ‘Go 
slow over the rough places, Caleb.’ It seemed ter tit 
ever’thing, an’ finally we-uns tuk it ez a sort o’ 
watchword ter steer by. 

“Ther? never war a hitch or a hender, but my ole 
mammy useter say, ‘Go slow over the rough places, 
Caleb,’ meanin’ me or the ole man ez war both name 
I kin shet my eyes an’ heear her now: ‘Go 
slow over the rough places, Caleb.’ Hit war the last 
word she ever give me; left it ter me ter live by—a 
‘watchword’ she named it. 

““An’ when I heeard ez how you-uns war a-gallopin’ 
over a mighty rough place in the road, I jest buckled 
the saddle on ter ole Bald, an’ rid over ter B’ar Cove 


coolly into the bloated face of the reckless moun- | ter give ye my ole mammy’s watchword.” 
Old Grandad McElroy asserted that “the corn-| taineer astride Si’s big gray mare. | 


be ther’. 


sound somehow, a very pleasant sound. 


“Ill be ther’, Pete,” he said, “fast or funeril, I'll | 
Tell the brothrin.” | 

The words had a familiar | 
Pete rode 


“Tell the brethren.” 


off with a strange, new feeling about his heart for 
the lonely little preacher living all alone in the cabin 


He admired 


“He air game,” he told himself; but it was not 
the “gameness” that had touched him, it was the | 
message : | 

**Tell the brethre..” 

“Soun’s like it might a-come out o’ the Bible hit- 
way home Pete busied his 
mind in trying to place the parson’s words. 

“War it Paul?” he asked himself, ‘or war it | 
Christ, ez said that word?” 

He could not decide, his Scripture knowledge was 
so meagre, but long before he reached home with 
the message, Pete had withdrawn from the fight | 
aguinst Parson Lyle. “He air a younger man nor | 
me,” he said to himself, ‘‘an’ a wexklier man an’ a | 
better, an’ I air not aimin’ to hender him none.” | 


The day before Christmas dawned clear and cold. | sermon he had prepared for the morrow. 


The old preacher paused; his voice was serious 
and impressive as he went on, ‘ ‘Go slow over the 
rough places,’ brother, ef ye hev a keer fur the skin 
uv yer legs, an’ the meal-bag, an’ the cider jug, ‘go 
slow.’ An’ ef ye hev a keer fur yer own safety aw’ 
the good o’ the worl’, go slow, ‘go mighty slow over 
the rough places.’ Take ole Parson Prater’s watch- 
word along with you; ye’ll fin’ it a good word an’ a 
helpful one ter live by.” 

He left him, with the setting sun striking full into 
his furrowed young face, and that other light creep- 
ing close into his heart, smoothing from it all the 
furrows of doubt and care. 

“It air a good word,” he said, “‘an’ it air a safe 
word. Parson Prater’s watchword air sartinly a safe 
word.” 

He went back to finish the filling of the chip basket, 
and when after a while he stood under the withered 
hop-vines, he saw the parson’s horse suddenly 
brought from a brisk canter to a slow, careful walk. 

“Parson Prater hev retched the rough place,” he 
said, and then he went in to muse and ponder upon 
the new lesson he had learned. 

He sat before the fire until late, thinking over the 
“It air 


As if to emphasize his independence Si Larkins had | peppery,” he said, “it sartinly air peppery. Busy 


caused it to be “norated round” that he was prepar- 


with his own thoughts he did not rouse himself, 


lonely little cabin under the shadow of the moun-| ing a feast for Christmas Night, and all the young | until the hickory logs fell apart into a mass of white 
folks in the Cove were expected to be on hand and | ashes. I be a fool,” he said, bitterly, “a plumb fool. 
means of “circumventin’ the works o’ the evil one.” | join in a Christmas dance. 


5 . . . : | 
tain, trying to discover, if possible, some other | 


“I might preach ’em a sarmon,” he said, ‘an’ p’int | 


| 
| 


This was the crowning insult; and it quite put to | build a mount’n ez high ez Bon Air hitse’f. 


I hev been a-gallopin’ over rocks big enough ter 


Ibea 


out sech ez air not fitten ter enter the Kingdom. | flight any lingering doubt of the wisdom of his | fool, a fool ter hev done it.” 


Hit air a union meet’n’-house an’ I sartinly hev | 
that right.” 

The information as to the parson’s intention went 
the rounds of the neighboriiood, exciting, if possi- 
ble, more indignation than the threat of expulsion 
had done. 

“He air a meddlesome young rooster,” Granny | 
Haley declared. 

lo which expression of opinion Grandad McElroy | 
added, “He air a game one, anyhow; ye air boun’ | 
ter admit that air. He sartinly air game.” 

“Waal,” retorted granny, “I didn’t know ez the | 
church war a-needin’ uv prize-fighters.”’ 

“Yaas, it air,’ said grandad. “A preacher hev ez | 
much call ter defen’ his principles ez a cyarpinter | 
an’ a blacksmith hev. Ef he don’t do it he air ap’ | 
ter be plumb overrid, I’m a-thinkin’.” 

All of the conversation of which these remarks | 
were a part was duly and elaborately reported to the 
young preacher, who felt no little gratification at | 
Grandad McElroy’s approval of his spirit. He 
determined, therefore, to proceed freely and boldly | 


| in the course which he felt the situation demanded. 


The little log church, tucked cosily under the wing 
of the mountain at the head of the cove, was a new 
venture. 
some of them said, the Scratchout meeting-house, 


| began to remove the saddle from old Bald. 


The people had done very well without it, | 


five miles distant, being quite near enough for all 


their needs and purposes. But one progressive 
spirit among them had set the ball of innovation 


rolling, and it had rolled on until the new meeting- | 


house, a marvel of cedar logs and fresh daubing, | 


spread itself under the elm and ash trees like a hen 
waiting “to gather her brood under her wings.” 
It was a union meeting-house, open to any shep- 


| herd kind enough to come and break the Bread of 


Life to the hungry flock “‘without money and with- 
out price.” Such a thing as paying a minister had 
not been heard of at Bear Cove. When the young 


| preacher pitched his tent under the shadow of old 


Bon Air that towers above Bear Cove, he thanked 


heaven that here in the fertile strip of land, where | 


| 
| 


course that might have found lodgment in the mind 


of the little mountain preacher. He was angry; and | 
| cold enough, and but for the excitement occasioned 


he added many a scathing reprimand to the already 





Christmas day in Bear Cove was fair enough, and 


long discourse that he had prepared for Christmas. by the prospect of the parson’s fiery sermon, would, 


The country for miles around had heard of the 
trouble at Bear Cove and the promised sermon of 
reproof. The people would be out in full force, and 
arson Lyle declared he would give them the ‘full 
value fur ther’ trouble.” 

It was noon when old Parson Prater, away over in 
Sunset Cove, rode up to the door of his cabin, dis- 
mounted, and after saluting his wife and children, 
He had 
been absent for several weeks, “over ter Bledsoe 
holpin’ uv the brothrin in a meet’n’.””, He was tired 
and glad to get home and said so; he asked at the 


| same time for “the news” of the neighborhood. 


“Ye hevn’t heerd o’ the trouble over ter B’ar Cove, 
I reckin?” his wife asked just at the moment when 
the loosened girth fell about the horse’s feet. Par- 
son Prater paused, the saddle half-drawn from the 
animal’s back. 

“Be ther’ trouble ter B’ar Cove?” he asked. 

“The hull kentry air alive with it,’’ she told him. 
“Hit air all ’count o’ that Metherdis’ dancin’ party 
ye heeard about. Hit air been a-brewin’ nigh on ter 
two months, an’ now the pot air ’bout ter bile over. 
Parson Lyle aims ter preach a op’n sarmon ter-morrer 
fur a Christmas gif’, an’ they-uns down ther’ hev 
laid out ter strop him ter a black-jack tree an’ thrash 
him ter a inch uv his life when he air done preach- 
in’.”” 

She paused; the old man had slipped the saddle 
back to its place, and buckled the girth again. 

““Wher’ be ye goin’ ter, Caleb?” she asked of him. 

‘About my Master’s business,” he told her; and 


| the weary old ambassador for peace mounted his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rent was cheap and labor light, he would be able to| 


| minister to the needs of his own body at the same 


time that he fed the hungry souls of humanity. 
“They-uns air not ez hongry ez I lowed they war,” 
he told himself as he sat for a moment under the 
withered hop-vine that rattled about the cabin door, 
and meditated on the punishment he meant to 
administer to the offenders in the Lord’s vineyard. 
He would preach them a sermon they would not 
soon forget, for daring to threaten him. He had 
labored among them almost two years; worked for 
nothing, to receive at last a threat of a “thrashing.” 


to his mind. He meant to settle the account with them the very 
first ‘big day’? when the entire neighborhood would | 


Then the guests are called, and if any one of 
them does not finish his cup, he is expected to 
pour it back into the urn, for it is the custom in 
Morocco to take three cups in succession, and the 
tea-making has to be begun over again. 


The first of the three cups offered is plain tea | 
with sugar, and the two succeeding cups are per- | 


fumed with menthe or vervine. 
In preparing these successive kinds of tea, the 


cups go back to the tea-maker, and change hands | 


at the next serving without any washing. 
If this changing of cups is somewhat distress- 
ing to European guests, it is not so much so as 


be out to hear. 
was amply able to defend himself. 

Defend himself—ah! that was the trouble. 
| fight against sinful worldliness had been distorted 
| into a common case of self-defence. His own griev- 
ances had multiplied so fast as to swallow up the 
sin against his Master. He had lost sight of the 
real root of the evil in his regard for the worthless 
branches that had sprung from it. 

Some such thought came to him as he sat alone 
with his conscience, but he put it aside. He could 


| 


| ing to Parson Lyle’s cabin. 


| 


He would risk the thrashing; he | 


His | 


| 


not afford to play the coward; he knew those people | 


horse, and turned his face toward the cabin in Bear 
Cove. 

“That war a suddint call,” his wife declared, as 
horse and rider disappeared down the long lane, and 
she felt half-vexed that she had not postponed the 
telling of the news of the disturbance until both man 
and beast had taken a few moments’ rest. 

The sun was almost ready to drop behind the 
mountain when old Bald turned into the road lead- 
The owner was gather- 
ing chips at the woodpile, but left his basket and 
went to meet his visitor. 

“Light?” he said, half hoping he would say no, 
for he guessed in part the object of the visit. 

“Naw,” said the old man, “I ’low it air not wuth 
while.” 

He glanced down at the young face, shadowed by 
care, and bearing the marks of toil and weariness. 
A good face withal, bearing witness to the strong 
heart it indexed. 

**Ye be worried, brother,” said the older man. 

“Yaas, ‘Man air born ter trouble ez the sparks 
flies up’ard,’”’ was the answer. 

The old man leaned forward, and laid his hand 
upon the young preacher’s shoulder. 


“Brother,” he said, “I hev been young an’ air now | 


ole; an’ I hey lived by one rule, an’ it air a good un, 
a mighty good rule ter live by.”” He paused as a 
frown darkened the face of his listener. 
went on, “I ben’t a-meddlin’!”’ 

He half turned in his saddle, and pointed down 


“Naw,” he | 


in all probability, have been dull enough. 

Under the cliffs great columns of ice rose like erys- 
tal pillars aglow with the reflected radiance of the 
sun. On bluffs fringed with crystals, a crown of 
dainty wintergreen flaunted its crimson berrics in 
the very face of winter. Where the remnants of 
the last snowfall lay upon the ground, the snowbirds 
hopped nimbly about in some kind of a Christmas 
revel, known only to themselves. 

But Parson Lyle was blind to all the beauties of 
creation as he rode down the lane toward the little 
log meeting-house, where his coming was anxiously 
awaited. There was a hush when he entered. A 
hush, more of curiosity, perhaps, than of respect. 

Old Si Larkins sat stiff and staring just in front 
of the tall pulpit. His brows were contracted, and 
a half sneer was perceptible upon his face when the 
parson entered. But when the very young man with 
the very old, care-worn face arose behind the pulpit, 
and began the hymn, the old man’s fierceness 
vanished. 

Where was all the “game” that had been reported? 
This was no “fightin’ upstart,” but a modest man of 
God. Si Larkins thought with self-scorn of the 
bundle of switches hidden away in the wild plum 
thicket, that were to mete out vengeance for that 
day’s sermon. 

Sermon? There wasn’t any sermon; only a calm 
little talk about life, its duties and its dangers. 

“Go slow!” ‘Go slow over the rough places,’ was 
the burden of the discourse that rang a friendly 
warning to the hot-hearted people travelling life’s 
uncertain highway. As he tossed the watchword to 
them, lifted it like a danger signal before them, the 
burden of anger and doubt and sorrow rolled from 
his own heart, and he stood before them once more 
with a soul above the petty worries of life. They 
caught his meaning and understood, and realized 
the mad gallop they were having. 

“Go slow over the rough places.’”? That was all of 
the wonderful sermon that was to have been as fire 
and sword to them. 

He had feared for his reputation; for how could 
they know that it required more courage for him to 
stand before them, and wave that simple olive 
branch than would have been required to meet them 
in an open hand-to-hand fight. He thought they 
must brand him forever as a coward afraid to stand 
by his boast. He felt so sure of it, indeed, that he 
would have stolen out where his horse was hitched, 
and hurried home at once, but for the invitation to 
the thicket. 

Knowing perfectly what the invitation meant, and 
caring but little for the result, he walked calmly out 
from the building, and went over to where Pett 
Larkins was talking with a crowd of men. He 
stepped into the midst of them and confronted Pete. 
“Brother,” he said, “I be here ter accept uv ye! 
invertation.” 
| Pete reddened; the others grinned and moved 
| away. 

“The ole man gin the word,” said Pete, ‘ez I war 
ter fetch yer ‘long o’ me.” 

“Here I be,” was the submissive reply, and Pete 





too well to risk his claim to their respect in any | the road by which he had come. ‘I war born’d ter | ied the way to where the horses were waiting. They 


such way. He would fight it out with them. He| this cove,” he said, “jest this side o’ that rocky rise | mounted their horses, and as Pete, still leading, 
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turned into the big road toward Si Larkins’s house, 
and away from the thicket, the preacher checked his 
horse. ‘Brother,’ he said, ‘‘the thicket air ter the 
left.” 

Pete laughed. 

“The old man ’lowed it war too col’ fur a picnic,” 
he said, ‘‘so the entertainmint hev been changed ter 
a Christmas dinner. An’ they-uns air wait’n’ fur 
you ter come an’ ax the blessin’. Ther’ air ter be no 
dancin’, but—look out ther’, parson! Go slow over 
the rough places.” 

Pete laughed aloud as the preacher’s horse stum- 
bled among the rocks. 

Thanks to Parson Prater’s watchword, the Bear 
Cove church quarrel was forever ended. 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
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For the Companion. 


SAVED FROM A PANTHER. 


Some of the tourists who have entered the Adiron- 
dack wilderness by the road that follows the north- 
erly bank of the West Canada Creek will remember 
a cottage, now going to ruin, that stands on the left 
side of the road on the tableland just above Little 


Deer Luke. Its queer, peaked-up roof which plunges 


down from the ridge-pole, and rambles off toward 
the road as the cover of a wide veranda, is enough 
to impress its strange appearance on the mind of a 
stranger. 

A few years ago this cottage was owned by a New 
York nan, named Jerome Lamberson, who occupied 
it asasummer home. To it he was accustomed to 
come every spring, before the snow had disappeared 
from the dooryard, and stay till the hunting season 
was over. Four years ago he went to his cottage as 
usual, but owing to a fright which his family and 
himself received from a panther, he moved away in 
May and did not return. 

At the time of which I write, Mr. Lamberson had 
three children; Tom, an athletic young fellow seven- 
teen years of age, a daughter of twelve, and Willie, 
a boy four years old. 

From the corner of Lamberson’s yard a logging 
road ran north about four miles to Little Black 
Creek, the waters of which have since been dammed 
by lumbermen, and it is now known as the reservoir. 
The creek was a famous place for trout of moderate 
size. 

In their last visit to the woods, when the Lamber- 
sons reached their home in April, they found that a 
man named Wallace, a wood-chopper, had recently 
moved with his family into an old log-house on his 
logging road. 

Without apparent cause, the Wallaces took a dis- 
like to Tom, the elder of the Lamberson boys, and 
the children yelled out derisive remarks whenever 
he passed the log-house. Tom cared little for their 
gibes; but when one day one of the children hit him 
with a snowball, he went to the door of the log- 
house to remonstrate, and Mrs. Wallace, a stout, 
red-haired, red-faced person, laughed impudently. 

Then Tom threatened to spank the offending 
youngster at the first opportunity, whereupon Mrs. 
Wallace picked up a stick of stove-wood, and started 
to hit Tom, who fled, much vexed at the boorishness 
of his new neighbors. With their few other neigh- 
bors the Lambersons were friendly. 

The season was a forward one. Early in May the 
woods were clear of snow, and the cows had been 
turned out to pasture on the flats. On a fine morn- 
ing in the first week in May, Tom Lamberson started 
up the old logging road to spend the day in fishing 
on the long, still water of Little Black Creek. 

His brother Willie had privately determined to 
follow him, and as Tom passed the Wallace house, 
Willie, who kept well out of sight, was just around 
a bend in the road behind him. 

The Wallace children, half a dozen in number, all 
barefooted, ragged and healthy, were grouped in 
front of the log-house as Tom went by. Noone said 
anything to him at first, except Benny, a youngster 
of Willie’s size, and very much like him in appear- 
ance. He stood in front of the group, wearing a blue- 
checked dress. 

He looked very severely at Tom and said, ‘The 
Stratch tat ’ll dit ye’ Then he ran behind the rest 
in a panic. 

Tom, in spite of his vexation with the family, 
laughed at the comical figure the child made. Then 
the rest of the Wallace children joined in a shout 
that the scratch cat would get him. 

Seratch cat is the local name for panther. It was 
said at that time that a large panther had a runway 





along the Conklin brook, which ran half way be. | 


tween the road and Little Black Creek, and signs of 
its presence had been reported that spring. 

Tom supposed from what the children said that 
Wallace might have seen the panther, but he did not 
give the matter a second thought. He knew that 
panthers that had never tasted human blood were 
arrant cowards in the presence of man. He walked 


briskly on, and was soon out of sight from the log- | 


house. 

Then Willie came along, and the Wallace children, 
who seemed to have no ill-will against him, per- 
suaded him to stop and play with them fora time. 
They noticed that Willie and Benny looked much 
alike, and out of a childlike freak put one of Benny’s 
blue-checked dresses on Willie, and took off his shoes 
and stockings. Then Willie, who had not forgotten 
his intention of following Tom, slipped away in the 
direction his brother had taken. 

Tom, meantime, had crossed the Conklin brook, 
along which was the panther’s runway. No thought 
of the animal entered his mind, and three-quarters 
of an hour later he had reached Little Black Creek, 


and from a big black rock was throwing a fly out | 


over the blacker water. 

He had never visited the creek on a more auspi- 
cious day. The fish were so eager to bite that they 
made the water boil when his long leader floated 
gently down to its surface. 
his arrival he had filled his creel, and with arms 
aching, and with pulse bounding from excitement, 
was ready to sit down and eat a lancheon which, 
before leaving home, he had wrapped carefully in a 
napkin. 

He sat down and reached for his luncheon, only to 
discover that he had left it at home in the pantry. 
This unwelcome discovery caused him to abandon 


Within two hours after | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| the plan he had formed, to string the fish already 
taken, and fill the basket again. He took the leader 
from his line, stowed away his flies in his book, 
recled in the line, unjointed the rod, and put it in its 
| bag and started for home. 

As he fished he had worked his way up the creek, 
and he was about five miles from home when he 
started back. He trudged along at an easy pace, 
stopping now and then to examine the early spring 
flowers that bloomed on the slopes that faced the sun. 

When Tom reached the Conklin brook he found 
that it was only a little past noon, and was tempted 
into cutting a long birch switch, and with this as a 
rod and a couple of yards of line, tipped with a 
single fly, he tried a few casts in the little pools 

| among the alder bushes that line the brook. 

The fish were small, but fierce as leopards, and 
| when he finally hooked one that weighed about seven 
| ounces, and had to fight fifteen minutes to keep it 

clear of roots and logs before he could get his net 
| under it, he began to wonder whether the creek had 
after all afforded him any more pleasure than this 
| brush-lined brook had done. 
seven-ounce prize,—it was indeed a prize, when the 


switch and plodded on. 


footprint should have been was the broad and un- 
mistakable track of a panther. 

The brute in crossing the road above had found 
the bloody trail of the boy. It had stopped to lap 
the earth where the lad had trod, and had gota taste 
of human blood. 

“It is now a man-eater,’”’ Tom said to himself, and 
the thought of the child’s peril made his head swim. 
For a moment he stared vacantly at the mud; then, 
without stopping to reason or consider, rushed 
ahead with one idea, that somehow he might be able 
to save that child from the panther. 

The roadway, as it ran down toward the brook, 
became soft, and was lined on either side with thick 
brush. At the edge of what the people of the region 
call a “fly’—a patch of open ground—the road 
ended. Here Tom stopped to look about him. 





But having landed the | 
size of the stream is considered,—he threw away the | 


On top of the ridge he passed a stretch of mud in| folds of his skirts and shook him. 


There was one budding bush between him and the 
fly, and through it he saw the blue-checked dress of 
the boy not eight rods away, and he heard the lad 


whimper as he limped along toward the brook. He 
was crying because his foot hurt him. As Tom 


raised his foot to start forward, the panther, like a 
tawny shadow, sped from the alders on one side of 
the fly, and in an instant the child was knocked flat. 
| The panther with its teeth picked him up by the 
Holding the 


which he saw very distinctly the imprint of « child’s | child in this manner for a moment the brute laid 


bare foot. The youngster had started to cross the 
mud, and finding it too deep or too cold had returned. 
It had evidently wished to keep on, however, for the 


soft earth showed where it had turned into a wood | 


path leading to one side of the puddle and beyond 
it. 
Tom was startled at seeing a child’s 
woods two miles from any house. 
“Tt’s one of the Wallace children,” he 
| self. ‘Serves her right,’ he continued, 


track in the 


said to him- | 
his thoughts 


| him down on the ground and began to poke him 
| nbout with its paw, and turn him over till his wide- 

open eyes stared up at it. 
Then it stood up on its hind legs, jumped to one 
| side, and with its head over its shoulder trotted to 
| the edge of the bushes and crouched down with its 
eyes on the boy, while its tail slashed back and 

forth, shaking the bushes. 
The child turned slowly over on his breast, and 
reaching out first one hand, then the other, began to 
pull himself to- 


ward the brush | 























WITH 


turning from the distress he imagined the mother 
would feel as she looked for the child, to the time 


HIS ONLY 


when she had grabbed a stick of stove-wood to} 


| assault him. 
| but stopped again as he thought of the terror the 
| child would feel when it should begin to realize that 
| it was lost. 


At that remembrance he started on, | 


“Pretty tough for a youngster like that to be alone 


| in the woods,” he thought, ‘“‘but it’ll be a good lesson 
for Mrs. Wallace if I can find the boy for her. 
| Teach her to keep an eye on it. If I can’t find it —” 
He did not like to think of the opposite contin- 
gency. Placing his basket and landing net under a 
| tree, Tom, with his rod in hand, hurried along the 
| by-road that the child had followed. 
| “T won’t call it,’? he said to himself. “I’ve heard 
| that children, and men, too, for that matter, are 
| frightened half to death, when lost, at the sound of a 
human voice.”’ 
A few rods down the road, which wound around 
| toward the brook, he saw where the youngster had 
struck its foot and cut it on a sharp stone. The 
ground was hard at this place, but the blood on the 





on the opposite 


attempt to es- 
cape the fate 
that had over- 
taken him. The 
as if 
it settled back 
again upon its 
haunches, 





quivering as it 
prepared for 


WEAPON. 


Breathless with agony as he saw the movements 
of tlre child and its assailant, Tom waited no longer, 
but with a hoarse ery ran straight at the panther. 

Taken wholly by surprise, the brute flattened back 
its ears and opened its mouth as if about to spring 
on the intruder; as it didso, Tom rammed the fishing- 
rod, his only weapon, into the open mouth of the 
panther. Then running to the child, he picked it up 
and threw it over his shoulder on to his back. 

He had been reckless of danger up to that moment, 
bnt now he became wild with fear. Expecting each 
moment to feel the brute’s claws in his back, he 
started for the roadway, running as well as he 
could. Had he looked behind him he would have 
seen that his assault had so frightened the panther 
that on freeing its throat of the fishing-rod it had 
run off across the brook. 

But Tom did not know that. 


With the arms of 


| the child about his neck, and its cheek on his shoul- 


| 


der, he hurried along. He soon dropped into a dog- 
trot, and did not stop nor look back until he reached 
the Wallace dooryard. Mrs. Wallace stood before 
the door. Staggering as if about to fall Tom stopped 


rock and a piece of blue-checked cotton cloth, torn | before her. 


from the child’s dress by a broken root, told the 
story. $ 

| «I declare it’s Benny,” said Tom as he looked at 
| the blue-checked bit of cotton. 


“That’s the very | 


“T saved—saved Benny for you,” he said, breath- 
lessly. ‘The panther had him, but I got him away 
somehow.” 

Kneeling down he began to take the child from 


| dress he had on when I came by the Wallaces’ house. | his back. Mrs. Wallace stared with open mouth 
| Why, the poor child must have hurt itself terribly.” | 


| Tears almost filled Tom’s eyes. His love for his 
own winsome brother made him feel a hearty sym- 
pathy for Benny. 
beyond the sharp stone there was a blotch of blood 
at every step, and a drop or two between. Tom 
walked faster after he found the blood on the trail. 

Suddenly the blood ceased to appear. “That is 


The cut foot had bled freely, for | 


| 


| strange,” he thought, and looked about carefully to | 


| see if there were signs that would indicate that the 
boy had left the path. 
trace of blood or see the boy. 
to believe that the wound had been closed with clotted 
blood and that he should soon find the boy, the dis- 
appearance of the trail gave Tom a shock that partly 
unnerved him. 
He quickened his pace to a run and shortly reached 
| soft ground again. On its very edge the print of one 


little bare foot was found, but where the boy’s next | 


But he could find no further | 
In spite of his efforts | 


und turned toward the house door. Benny, who 
had come from within to see what was going on, 
stood there red-cheeked and smiling. Tom saw and 
followed her glance. Slowly, like one feeling his 
way in the dark, he drew the child from his back 
and gave it one look. 

“Why, it’s—it’s —” he said, and fell fainting. He 
had saved his own brother Willie, when he had 


thought to save the life of a child of one who had , 


done him a wrong. 

The child was not seriously hurt, nor did Tom sus- 
tain any injury from his nervous shock and long 
run. But the father and mother were so horrified 
by the adventure that within a week they moved 
away. The fishing-rod, badly broken, and the basket 
of fish were recovered by Wallace, who was not so 
boorish as to be unable to appreciate what Tom had 
done, but Mr. Lamberson would look at neither. 

Three days later a guide over on Moose River shot 


side, ina pitiful ; 


panther started | 
to leap | 
upon him; then | 


its | 
hair erect and 


unother spring. | 
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a panther as it lapped the water from the stream 
| near the natural dam. Its throat was badly bruised 
in one place, and the animal was doubtless the one 
that had licked the blood from the trail of Mr. 
Lamberson’s child. JOHN R. SPEARS. 


+r 
THE GRAND CANON. 


The cleft is dark below 
Where foaming flows the sombre river, 
The wild winds sigh and blossoms shiver, 
And violet mists ascending 
Obscure in the Orient glow. 
~-Rhymes of the Rockies. 
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For the Companion. 


COINCIDENCES AT SEA. 


Some years ago I was crossing the Atlantic in a 
good Boston bark. A little to the eastward of the 
Azores, on a fine, clear day, a sail hove in sight. 
After along look at the stranger through the spy 
glass, our captain thought she was an English ship. 

The maté in turn emphatically affirmed that she 
was either an American or a Nova Scotian vessel. I 
then took a careful look at the vessel, and made up 
my mind that she was a French bark. 

The two ships gradually approached cach other, 
and came very near. As the stranger passed us she 
hoisted the French flag, and the question in dispute 
was settled. Weread her name, and that she hailed 
from Nantes. [then explained to the captain and 
mate that I had formed my opinion of the vessel’s 
nationality from the shape of her sails, and the fact 

| that she carried single topsails which are now exclu- 
sively a French fashion preserved from former times. 

I have given these details in order to show how 
carefully the stranger was observed, and that her rig 
was an unusual one. 

A year and three days later I was again in the 
same part of the ocean, not more than twenty miles 
from the place where we had met the French bark. 
Again a sail was descried looming above the hori- 
zon, and again a discussion arose as to her nation 
ality. When she hung out her colors and we read 
the name on the stern, she proved to be the bark of 
Nantes that we had met near this place a year and 
three days before. 

I am not superstitious, and I recognize the fact 
that a coincidence is not a presentiment. But I con 
fess that the second appearance of the French vessel, 
under circumstances so similar to the first, gave me 
a start, because the meeting of sailing ships on the 
vast spaces of the sea is far less likely to occur than 
the meeting of pucket steamers that proceed with 
regularity on specified tracks. 

When my father first sailed for Smyrna, he took 
passage in the schooner Sea Eagle, commanded by 
Captain Drew. After along and hazardous voyage 
the schooner reached her destination. With pleasant 
farewells to the ship’s officers, the passengers landed, 
and during the next eleven years my father did not 
meet or hear anything of Captain Drew. 

Then my parents sailed from Smyrna for Boston. 
As the ship they were in passed uptthe harbor and 
reached Long Wharf where she was to moor and 
discharge her cargo, her progress was checked by 
a brig which was just putting to sea, and the bow- 
sprit of which had run athwart our mizzen rigging. 

This accident caused some excitement on board 
the two vessels, and the captain of the brig ran for- 
ward to straighten out matters. My father, who 
was on the quarter-deck of our ship, at once recog- 
nized Captain Drew, who immediately let himself 
down on board our ship. The two men shook hands 
and parted, never to meet again. 

But I have never forgotten the impression it made 
me that these two men, after an interval of 
eleven years of wandering, should meet at the very 

spot where they had first met, so long before. 

I knew of a man who received command of a ship. 
On his first voyage as master he naturally took 
unusual precautions for safety. But, in spite of his 
care, his vessel was carried out of her course, by the 
swift currents rushing around Sable Island, and was 
stranded on the low sands of that desolate coast, 
where she became a total wreck. 

| As such a mishap might occur to the most skilful 

navigator, the owners exonerated the young captain 
from blame in the matter, and gave him command 
of another ship. 

One would suppose that his former experience 
| would have made this captain unusually vigilant. 

Yet, strange as it seems, on the very next voyage he 
managed to lay his new ship in the identical place 
where he had lost his first vessel. It may have been 
entirely an accident, or a singular coincidence for 
which no blame could be attached to hii, but ship- 
owners do not take kindly to that sort of coinci- 
dence, and the result was that this unfortunate 
skipper never received command of another ship. 

On my first voyage to the Mediterranean we 
| stopped at the island of Milo to take a pilot for the 

Archipelago. I remember well the quiet, moonlight 
night, as with coursers clewed up and fore-topsail 
aback, we lay off and on off the rocky isle which 
loomed in the gray light, with here and there a light 
twinkling near the shore. 

We threw up rockets and hung out lights to signify 
| our purpose, and about two o’clock in the morning 
| we heard the roll of oars on the tholes, and soon per- 
' ceived a boat approaching. 

The pilot who stepped on board wore a dark blue 
capote or Greek overcoat. He was a quiet man of 
few words, and carried himself with dignity and an 
air of command. His life had been passed on the 
sea, threading the narrow passages among the Isles 
of Greece. 

For years after this incident I lived at seaports of 
| the gean or knocked about the Levant from port 
| to port, but during that time did not see that pilot 
again nor hear of him. 

Ten years went by, and then I took passage at 
Constantinople to return to the United States. 
Judge of my amazement when I saw the same pilot 
take command of the vessel who had guided the 
ship when I entered the A#gean. It was as if he had 
watched my movements during all thatinterval, and 
had now reappeared expressly to take charge of my 
welfare until I should have passed beyond those 
tortuous seas. 

But of all the authentic coincidences in connection 
| with sea life of which I have heard, the most 
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remarkable is the experience of the captain who 
was wrecked on an iceberg. His ship ran against 
one of these floating islands which add such ter- 
rors to the North Alantic. He alone of all on 
board succeeded in making his escape, over the 
bowsprit, as the doomed vessel slipped from the 
jagged rocks of ice and went down with her 
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his tremendous constitution came to his aid, and 
yielded to the remedies applied by the kind- 
hearted captain who had so opportunely come to 
his aid. 

When the rescued sufferer opened his eyes and 
began to take notice of those around him, he be- 
held a familiar face, and now learned that he 
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A STRANGE MEETING. 


| other female relatives of men condemned to Sibe- 
| ria follow them thither, and live near the prisons ; 
or rejoin them when they are allowed to enter the 
| free command, or to dwell in assigned residences. 


flicted on them, commit suicide. 

The number of men and women who are exiled 
for political reasons has sometimes been exagger- 
ated; but it is clear from the testimony of these 
articles that no imagination could depict the suf- 
ferings of the exiles in darker colors than the 
truth warrants. 

cue _— 


For the Companion. 


ON THE PHOTOGRAPH OF ONE DEAD. | 


I turn the leaves and come upon this face, 

Shut in a book I used to read with her; 

And half I think the sweet, still lips will stir, 
And breathe some whisper of their former grace: 
But all is silent, in the haunted place 

‘here we, of old, so often did confer, 

Save from the window I can catch the whirr 

Of swift-winged birds, in some aerial race. 





This was her image, on that long-gone day, 
When we together lingered—I and she— 
This fleeting smile to permanence was given 
By the swift bounty of one fixing vy gs 
She left this semblance of herself for me, 
Then climbed alone the golden stairs of Heaven. 
LovUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


ee ee 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The matter of a reform in the theory and sys- 


tem of appointments in the civil service is one of | 


the great public questions which The Companion 
may properly discuss, since it is in no sense a 
party question. Each of the great parties pro- 
fesses to favor the reform; each contains many 


sincere reformers, many sham reformers, and | 


inany outspoken opponents; and neither party, 
when in power, acts fully up to its profession. 
One thing has been secured. The law now 


hapless crew. Nothing more desolate and hope- | again owed his life to the same benevolent man | requires vacancies occurring in the body of certain 


less can be imagined than to be alone upon the 
steep, slippery cliffs of an iceberg in mid-ocean, 
without provisions or fuel, or any means to attract 
the attention of passing ships. Few persons could 
long survive the physical and mental horrors of a 
situation so appalling 

The iceberg on which the captain had been cast 
lay, fortunately, in the track of ships and steam- 
ers, and he could frequently descry vessels pass- 
ing in the distance. Several came near the ice- 
berg, but none saw, or at least none heeded, the 
movements of the despairing seaman who franti- 
cally endeavored to attract their attention. 

Several days passed in this horrible manner. 
The strength of the castaway was nearly gone. 
Only an iron constitution could have endured for 
days such cold, hunger and despair combined as 
he suffered. 

He had given up all hope and had lain down to 
die, when he suddenly perceived a sail close at 
hand. With a last effort he rose to his feet, 
waved his coat in the air, and sank down in a 
swoon. 

The signal was seen and he was saved. 

The captain who at considerable risk had res- 
cued the forlorn mariner treated him with the 
greatest kindness, and did not rest from his efforts 
until he saw him entirely restored to health. 

After his terrible experience the rescued captain 
remained on shore for several years. But, like 
Robinson Crusoe, he forgot his past sufferings, 
and the longing to go to sea once more urged him 
to obtain command of another ship. He resolved 
to sail for warm climates and Southern seas, and 
thus to avoid the danger of a recurrence of the 
sufferings he had endured from ice and frost. 

The voyage out was uneventful. But as the 
ship neared home on the return voyage, she was 
overtaken by fierce tempests which disabled and 
drove her out of her course. It was the winter 
season, and the weather became exceedingly cold, 
while the ship was driven towards a dangerous 
coast. 

At midnight she struck and sank in shoal water. 
The crew was obliged to seek refuge in the rigging. 
The snow flew thick, and the gale continued until 
on the second day the weather cleared, freezing 
and frightfully cold. 

One by one the crew dropped off famished and 
frozen. But the unfortunate captain, who had so 
earnestly tried to avoid meeting such a fate a 
second time, seemed again to be fortified by ex- 
traordinary endurance. He saw all his men perish, 
until he found himself left once more alone to 
fight with hunger and cold over a howling waste 
of waves. 

There was even less hope this time than in his 
former shipwreck, both because of the season 
and because he was out of the track of ships. 

But as he was about to lose his hold and drop 
into the sea, his failing eyes descried a sail. It 
drew nearer and came almost within hail. He 
was too feeble to make signals. He could only 
pray and hope. 

The spars standing above water, and the man 
clinging to them, were seen from the passing vessel. 
The sea was still high, but the humane captain of 
the strange ship hove to, and sent a boat to the 
rescue. 

The exhausted man had just strength to un- 
loose his grasp on the yard to which he was cling- 
ing and drop into the sea, where he was picked up 
and soon laid on a comfortable couch. 


For a long time he lay in a swoon, and it was | 


thought that he would never revive. Very slowly 


who had rescued him from the iceberg. 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
_ owe = 
ON A SUN-DIAL. 
Abuse me not, I do no ill: 
I stand to serve thee with good-will; 
As careful, then, be sure thou be 
To serve thy God as I serve thee. 
—On a Sun-dialin Lancashire, Eng. 
ss aaa 
SIBERIAN EXILES AND PRISONS. 


No more dismal or cruel tale was ever unfolded 
to the world than that which has been told in one 
of the magazines about the life and treatment of 
the Russian exiles in Siberia. 

It is no new thing, indeed, to hear of the hard- 
ships and miseries suffered, for many generations, 
by the wretched men and women whom the Rus- 
sian Government dooms to distant exile. But the 
articles referred to were written by an American, 
who has recently visited the Siberian prisons in 

| person, and who is therefore able to tell us much 
that is new about them. 

The prisoners sent to Siberia, and in many cases 

| put to work in the mines there, are of two kinds. 

They are either criminals against the ordinary 
law, such as murderers, burglars, or forgers, or 
they are political offenders. 

It is the political offenders in whom the world 

|in general is most interested, since those who 
commit political offences are, in most countries, 
differently treated from those of a common class. 

These are doomed in Russia to exile in Siberia 

| by two methods. They are either sentenced by a 
court after a trial, or they are exiled by what is 
called ‘‘administrative process.” 

In the latter case, the accused person has no 

| trial at all. By a simple decree of the Minister of 
the Interior he is seized, often secretly, in his own 

| house, by the police, and is carried to Siberia. 

| Often his family and friends have not the least 


| idea what has become of him, and never hear of | 


| him again. Almost all the political exiles are 
persons who have been engaged in revolutionary 
| conspiracies against the government, and who are 
| known generally as Nihilists. 
| On their arrival in Siberia they are consigned to 
| prisons, which are described as being for the most 
| part comfortless and filthy. They are often over- 
crowded ; no provision is made for the health of 
the prisoners; the food is coarse; and the life in 
the prison is altogether wretched. 
In many of the prisons the exiles are compelled 
|to sleep side by side in rows, on long, hard 
| benches, with no covering over them. Sickness 
| and disease break out, and some of the prisoners 


become insane. Yet those who are insane are 


| often kept with the prisoners who still retain pos- 
| session of their faculties; and the horror of this to 
| the latter is more easily imagined than described. 

On their first arrival the prisoners are set at 
| work, sometimes in the mines, sometimes on the 


|roads or in shops. At the end of a certain period, | 
however, they are transferred from the prisons to | 


what is called the ‘free command.”’ This is a 
| settlement apart from the prisons, where the exiles 
| live in greater comfort and freedom; though they 
jare still confined within a certain space, and a 
| close watch is kept upon them. 
| In other instances prisoners are assigned to 
certain remote villages in Siberia, where they live 
in comparative liberty, and earn their own living, 
but from which they are not allowed to depart. 

It should be stated that many of the political 
| exiles are women, often of good birth and educa- 
|tion. Besides the female exiles, the wives and 


classes of employés of the government to be filled 
by selection from lists of persons who have been 
successful in competitive examinations. Even 
this law is still violated in spirit, occasionally ; 
but the violations of it are not very numerous, 
and whenever the attention of the Civil Service 
Commission is called to a case of non-observance 
of the law the remedy is applied and the wrong 
is undone. 





But, after all, this is a vey small part of the 
reform that is needed. There has never been a 
time or an administration, during the last sixty- 
five years, when the process of removing officers 
and appointing persons to office, for political rea- 
sons only, was not going on, unless all the officers 
were already members of the party in power. 

It is so to-day. One man may think that Mr. 
Harrison’s removals of Democrats are not so 


numerous in a given time as Mr. Cleveland’s | 


removals of Republicans, and another man may 
think that the greater activity in removal is that 
of the present administration. But what does it 
matter? 

If it is contrary to correct principles of the gov- 
ernment service to turn a postmaster out of office 


because he is a Democrat or a Republican, it | 


cannot be held that one man is a better civil ser- 
vice reformer than another because he has only 
turned out fifty postmasters, whereas the other 
has removed one hundred. 

We shall never have real reform until there 
comes an administration which says that no officer 
shall be removed for political reasons, whose 
| duties, imposed by law, do not render it necessary, 
|in order that they may be efficiently performed, 
that he shall be in political sympathy with the 
administration. There are hardly any officers, 
except members of the cabinet, of whom that can 
be said. 

Nor is there any good reason for a distinction 
between an officer who has served a four years’ 
term and one who has not. To put the matter 
the other way, there is as good reason why a 
Republican administration should reappoint a 
Democratic postmaster whose four years’ term 
has expired, as there was for retaining him in 
office until the end of his term. 


Every man is interested in having a good and 
efficient government, but it really matters no more 
to him what are the politics of the person who 
| handles his letters, than it does what ticket his 
butcher and grocer cast. The country has been 
so long accustomed to the present system that 
most men do take an interest in the question who 
shall fill the petty, local offices. 


is to have the reform, it must come from the great 
mass of common every-day folk who cast the 


votes and represent public opinion. The Com- | 


panion appeals to every man, and to every young 
| man who will soon be a voter, to resolve that he 
will under no circumstances assist, by work or by 


in the appointment of any other person to a local 

| office, on account of political considerations. 

| It will require an effort to get rid of the rem- 

|nants of the old and untrue ideas that the party 

| in power is entitled to all the offices, and that pos- 

| session of offices helps the party that controls the 

| ‘‘patronage.’’ Perhaps it will be even harder to 

|throw off the silly repugnance which so many 
men have to dealing with persons of the opposing 
party who are under government pay. 

| But the reform is important enough to make the 


It is no wonder that, while some Siberian exiles | 
become insane, others, driven to the last extremity | 
of desperation by the cruelties and sufferings in- | 


The first thing to be done is to get rid of that | 
| notion completely and thoroughly. If the country | 


signing petitions, in the removal of any person, or | 
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| effort well worth while. Let us have an agitation 
in favor of genuine civil service reform, Starting 
among the people, and gathering strength until it 
| compels the politicians to grant the demand. 


= ~~ 
“A SUPERIOR WOMAN.” 


It was always Marian’s intention to be agreeable 
and kind. When she was a school-girl she had met 
one or two women whose fine breeding fitly ex 
pressed their sweet and gracious natures; she 
resolved to imitate them. She, too, would be 
admired and loved. Her beauty, her cleverness, her 

| wealth should not hinder her from being kind to al) 
| around her. 
Standing aloft on these advantages as on a peak, 
| she patronized her companions and even her own 
|family. She was so aggressively forbearing and 
indulgent to her father, an old, illiterate man, that 
he was perplexed and dismayed by her, wondering 
how so fine a bird had come into the home nest. 
Her mother, a plain, sincere woman, was secretly 
| afraid of her affable child and ill at ease with her. 

Now that she is a wife and mother, and member 
of society, Marian is still more persistent in her 
efforts to please. She invariably says something 
agreeable to every one she meets, provided she can 
do it truthfully, for she is, to do her justice, a con- 
scientious woman. 

She compliments a poor relation on her new hat, 
made at home, and assures her it is as becoming as 
her own, “which cost her a fabulous sum at Paris.” 

| She nods approvingly when young B——, who was 
educated at Leipzig, speaks German to his brother, 
| and tells him that his accent “is very fair indeed.” 
She listens with the same complacent, indulgent 
smile when travellers tell her of Italian cities, 
deserts in Arabia, or holy relics in Syria. She has 
never seen some of these places and they know it; 
yet they feel that she has placed herself on a judg- 
ment-seat for all the countries of the world to pass 
| before her for approval, or condemnation. 

But, in spite of her unfailing politeness, her smiles 
and her compliments, she is regarded everywhere 
with dislike. She has few intimates and no admir- 
ers or imitators. 

She does not understand this. She does not see 
why her sister, a candid, matter-of-fact, friendly 
little woman, is surrounded by loving children and 
hosts of friends, who confide all their troubles to 
her, and ask her advice about their gowns, their 
babies or their business, while she, with much more 
intelligence and critical ability, is shunned as a bore. 
Even the dullest boy or most silly girl avoids her and 
resents her patronizing notice. 

Why should she not be popular or gain friends, 
when it has been the effort of her life to win just 
that success? 


We have sketched a very common character, to be 
found in every community. Some of the girl readers 
of The Companion may be starting out in life with 
the ambition to become just such an agreeable 
woman. Would it not be well for them, before 
imitating her, to study her story? 

Why did she fail? Why do all women who resem- 
ble her fail in gaining the admiration of society or 
| the love of their own family? 


a —o 
PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 


| Henry Clay, to the last hours of his life, had a 
| singular power over young men and boys, who were 
invariably eager to become, in some sort, his friends 
and companions. 
Young people regarded Washington, on the other 
| hand, with a profound respect into which no feeling 
of possible comradeship ever entered. The same 
feeling of separation, or aloofness, characterized the 
| intercourse of Daniel Webster with the young. 
What girl or boy who reads The Companion has 
| not a tender, cheerful fellowship for the venerable 
| George Bancroft and Doctor Holmes, men whose 
| faces they probably never have seen? 
| Why is it that old age is thus to some men, however 
| good or wise they may be, an impassable gulf, which 
| cuts them off from all relations with childhood and 
| youth, while there are other aged faces dear to 
| every baby, boy and girl who looks on them? 
| The cold, dark flow of years shut the first in and 
apart from their kind, as the deep, bridgeless moat 
does an ancient ruin; but years have no power to 
separate us from the others. They are as young and 
alive as their grandchildren, despite white hairs and 
| failing senses. 
| The secret of this perpetual youth in some men 
is the keen sympathy for others in their hearts, and 
| a certain warmth of temperament which gives them 
| an interest in the affairs of every passing moment. 
No matter how old a man may be, if his energy and 
| affections remain he will attract friends and com- 
panions. If the fire still burns on the hearth, what 
| matter if the walls of the house be decayed? We 
| shall come to it to be warmed and cheered. 

Yet how absurd, in the light of this simple fact, is 
the conduct of boys and girls who assume a languid 
indifference to the affairs of life in the vain hope of 
convincing the lookers-on that they are hopelessly 
blasé ? 

When they rob themselves of the chief charm of 
youth and enthusiasm, they are like the heir to 
kingdom who resigns a crown before he has worn it. 


| 
| 


~@r 
WOMAN IN DIPLOMACY. 


| The mission of woman does not begin and end 
with the platform or the writing of books. Even 
for those who are sometimes scornfully classified as 
“society women” there is a broad sphere of influ- 
| ence, wherein their graces of manner may have full 
sway. Nearly fifty years ago, when Edward Living- 
ston was given the mission to the Court of France, 
John Randolph wrote to him: 

“In Mrs. Livingston you have a most able coadju 
tor. Dowdies won’t do for European courts, Paris 
| especially. There and at London the character of 

a minister’s wife is almost as important as his own.” 
The event proved him right, for Mrs. Livingston 

| wielded an immense influence, scarcely less than 
that of her husband, in supporting the rights and 
| honor of the American nation. A woman full of 
| grace and the charm peculiar to one versed in social 
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arts, she awoke everywhere the admiration of those 
with whom she associated, and proved to them that 
(merica could boast, among her untitled citizens, a 
nobility equal to that of courts. 

Although she had the gentlest of natures, Mrs. 
Livingston could be a stickler for etiquette, when 
iny point of precedence threatened the national 
honor. 

At one time there was a dispute concerning some 
social privileges claimed by the wives of the Secre- 
turies of Legation, and the Comte de St. Maurice, 
whose province it was to settle points of etiquette, 
expressed surprise that the representative of a re- 
public should attach importance to such matters. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Livingston, ‘‘we must attach to 
them exactly the same importance which you your- 
selves give them.” 

She gained her point, for the chamberlain knew 
well that she understood her rights, great and small, 
and was capable of enforcing them. 


At another time, the Duchesse de Broglie, whose | 
husband was minister for foreign affairs, proposed | 


giving a dinner party for diplomatic personages. 


None but ambassadors or ministers and their wives | 


were to be present, but it finally came out that one 
young lady, the niece of acertain dignitary, was also 
to appear at the table. This involved honoring one 
country more than the others, and Mrs. Livingston 
at once interfered, saying that like courtesy must be 
extended to the United States, or the young lady 
must be denied the privilege. 

The duchess knew that she spoke with the author. 
ity of one who understood her rights, and yielded 
the point. 

“Then the conversation touched, in any manner, 
upon subjects involving the credit or honor of her 
country, this feminine diplomatist was ready and 
keen in retort. 

The Prussian ambassador, one day at Paris, spoke 
of Washington as a mere village, and turning to 
Mrs. Livingston asked what its population was. 
She replied at once, smiling, and with a grace pe- 
culiar to herself : 

“About the same as that of Potsdam.” 

Like most people who ventured to measure swords 
with her, even in playful encounter, he had no more 
to say. 

Aer 
GOETHE “THINKING.” 


The absent-mindedness of great men is sometimes 
carried to what seems to ordinary people to be the 
point where weakness begins. A story of Goéthe, 
related by a son of Professor Voigt, of the Univer 
sity of Jena, and lately published in the ‘‘Goéthe 
Year Book,’ a German publication, seems to illus- 
trate this point. 

In the last years of his life, the great German 
poet was surrounded at Weimar by a little circle of | 
men who treated him with the greatest reverence. | 
Everything he did was regarded as of the utmost | 
importance. Goéthe had, at the same time, become 
monosyllabic and forgetful. 

One afternoon a cavalryman came riding in hot 
haste into Jena, and drew rein in front of Professor 
Voigt’s house. He had ridden all the way from 
Weimar, nine or ten miles distant, and he had 
brought a note from Goétthe telling him, Voigt, to 
come to Weimar, that night, on pressing business; 
and it was added that a carriage would call for him 
in about an hour. 

A summons from the great poet was not to be 
questioned. Voigt was driven to Weimar, and to 
Goéthe’s house. He went to the poet’s room, and | 
found there Goéthe, his secretary, Riemer, his future | 
biographer, Eckermann, and one or two others. 

They were all sitting around a table, Goéthe hav- 
ing a big green shade over his eyes. Not a word 
was spoken. Each man had before him a boftle of 
red wine. 

The professor was about to announce himself and 
inquire what were the poet’s wishes, but Riemer 
whispered softly to him 

“Hush-sh-sh! His Excellency is thinking!” 

Then there was a long period of profound silence. 
The men sipped their wine noiselessly. Not a word 
could be said. His Excellency was still thinking. 

At last the hour of half-past ten came, and Goéthe, 
rising, dismissed the party with his accustomed 
formula: 

“I wish my friends a good-night.” 

So the professor departed for Jena, and never 
knew for what purpose he had been summoned to 
Weimar, unless it was to be the silent observer of 
the great poet’s thinking. 





— —~+>— on 
THE “QUEEN’S PIPE.” 


Although the Queen of England does not smoke, 
the “queen’s pipe,” a well‘known English institu. 


tion, consumed twelve hundred thousand dol!ars’ | 


worth of cigars and tobacco last year 

The “queen’s pipe” is only another word for a 
large furnace or stove in which the British customs 
and revenue authorities destroy the cigars and 
tobacco which are seized for non-payment of the 
duty levied upon these articles. When such goods 
are seized by the Custom House or revenue officers, 
they are burned in this receptacle. 

his phrase is perhaps not, in one sense, compli- 
mentary to the queen, but it reflects the habit in 
England and her colonies, and in the United States 
as well, of giving a personality of some sort to 
fovernment proceedings. In this country we have no 
king or queen, but we personify the general govern- 
ment in the familiar “Uncle Sam,” upon whose 
shoulders we lay so many of our complaints, and to 
whom all American citizens really have a sort of 
personal attachment. * 

When one has entered the government service, we 
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is supposed that the use of the title, as applied to the | Barry’s Tricopherous gives gloss, silkiness, luxu- 
belongings of the United States Government, spread | riance, and flowing, wavy.beauty to the hair, 50c. [Adv, 
from this beginning until the nickname became | evil " 


common throughout the country. 





Prizes Offered for Designs. 

The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
make the following Offers of Cash Prizes for the 
best Ornamental Designs that may be sent to them 
before December 1, 1889. Four prizes will be given 
amounting to ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

First Prize, $500.00. 
Second Prize, $250.00. 
Third Prize, $150.00. 
Fourth Prize, $100.00. 
| Those who may wish to compete will be informed 


of the character of the work desired on application, 
by letter, to the publishers, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, MAss. 





| SOUTH AMERICAN PAMPERO. 


| A strange natural phenomenon is the pampero, a 
| South American storm wind, which is described by 
| the author of ‘Hearts of Oak,’’ who first made its 
acquaintance during a stay at Montevideo. A light 
| breeze had been blowing from the northeast, but had 
| steadily increased in force, and brought with it the 
| heated air of the tropics, which, passing over a tree- 
| less pampa country, exposed to the burning sun rays 
| of a clear sky, so warms up the atmosphere on the 
shores of the Rio de la Plata, that its effect upon 
human beings is exceedingly bad. 





This state of things generally lasts for a week, or 
longer, until the stifling heat becomes unbearable, 
and the inhabitants are seen resting in grass ham- 
mocks or lying on bare floors, incapable of exertion. 
However, relief is close at hand. A little cloud “no 
bigger than a man’s hand” is first seen to rise above 


clouds, and the battle of opposing winds begins. 
The pampero advances, with its artillery well in 
front; forked flashes of vivid lightning, followed by 
peals of thunder, bear down upon the foe, who, quite 
up to the moment of attack, is fiercely discharging 
its fiery breath on the surrounding regions. The 
inhabitants now climb on the azoteas, or flat roofs, | 
to watch the struggle, and to be the first to partici- 
pate in the delicious relief brought by the pampero 
to their fevered bodies. 





Far out on the river a curious sight may be seen; | — 


the opposing waves, raised by the rival winds, meet, | 
like a rush of cavalry in wild career, their white’ 
horses with foaming crests dash themselves against 
each other, and send clouds of dazzling spray high 
in the air; this being backed by an inky sky renders 
the scene most imposing. 

Gradually the northeaster gives way, followed 
closely by its enemy, the pampero, which throws out 
skirmishing currents of ice-cold wind, in advance of 
its final onslaught. Then comes a roar of the ele- 
ments, and a deluge such as no one would willingly 
encounter, and cooler weather is established, for the 
time being. 


Se ne ee ee 
SHE LOOKED DISTINGUISHED. 


Newsboys naturally develop a quickness at read- 
ing faces as well as a freedom in asking and answer- 
ing questions. One of this class was peddling his 
wares in a railway train, and in passing back and 
forth was struck with the appearance of a woman. 
She looked distinguished, and as he dumped his 
paper-covered novels into the laps of the other pas. 
sengers, he passed her by. 





At last his curiosity got the better of all other con- 
siderations. He found among his books one by Mrs. 
Stowe, and on his next trip he proffered it to the | 
very dignified lady, but she declined it. 

“Excuse me, said the boy, “but aint you Mrs. | 
Stowe?” | 

The stranger shook her head, and disclaimed the 
compliment. The boy went down the aisle, but on 
his return he stopped again. 

“Then perhaps you’re Mrs. Stanton?” 

The woman smiled, and again shook her head. 
But the newsboy was not to be bafiled. | 

““Would you mind telling me who you are, ma’am ?” | 

It is not likely that the fellow was much the wiser 
when the woman gave her name as Maria Mitchell. 
Probably he had never heard of our famous astron- 
omer, but he was equal to the emergency. 

“Well, I knew you was somebody!” he answered, | 
triumphantly. 

—_—_—_ Or 


PRIMITIVE ROAD-MAKING. 


It is well enough known that cattle, sheep and | 
buffaloes form paths while horses do not. This | 
results not from a difference in the habits of travel- 
ling, but from the form of the hoof. The spreading 
foot of animals with a cloven hoof compresses the 
soil upon which they trample, but the tendency of 
the solid hoof of the horse is to break up the soil. 





This is seen most plainly in the action of the 
different hoofs upon our snow roads in winter. 
The author of “The Cruise of the Falcon” says : 

“When we reached the bank of the stream, we 
were landed on a quicksand. Several Indians now 
commenced to run rapidly backward and forward | 
over this, and in this way soon formed a fairly hard | 
road for ourselves and horses. | 

“This method of making a temporary solid path | 
across a quicksand is very effectual, In Africa they | 
first drive the oxen across a river that the sands may | 
thus become sufficiently hard to allow the heavy 
wagons to cross without danger of their sinking 
permanently into the treacherous bottom.” 





+r - 
HABIT OF MUSING. 
That this habit is favored by loneliness, if it does 
| not spring directly from such condition, is well- 
known. It is the natural result of a Robinson 
Crusoe life. Mr. Kerr tells how he was affected by 





say he is “working for Uncle Sam.” In Canada, 


however, the phrase “working for the queen” gen. | 


erally means something much less honorable than 
the official service of the government. It signifies 
imprisonment at hard labor. 

The origin of the phrase “Uncle Sam” has been 
often attributed to an incident in the War of 1812, 
when an army contractor named Samuel Wilson, who 
was well known in New York, and was familiarly 
called Unele Sam, had the goods which he purchased 
for the government marked “U.S. These goods 
Were jokingly said to belong to ‘Uncle Sam,” and it 


the want of companionship when he was in the inte- 
rior of Africa. 


| I had become so used to evening musings, tha 

| whenever the sun reached the well-known downward 

| point I would gladly, with lithe steps and a light 

| heart, hurry off to one of the favorite retreats. 

| At such times I was as lively as any one could be 
when going to witness some remarkable novelty or 
some grand spectacle in the artificial institutions of 
civilized life. 

I would talk to myself, all the time whittling a 
piece of wood like a thorough-bred ‘“down-easter”’ 
from the State of Maine. Again and again in light- 
ning thoughts I would re-enact the moments of ex- 

| citement passed in by-gone days. : 


the waters; then the heavens grow black with | 


| “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 

| tifrice’’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It hasnoequal, 

and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 
— 


Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most de- 


licious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness. [Adv, 





Special Notice. 


September 5th we offered a few Top-Snap Double Guns 
for $15. They are all gone now, send no more orders 


very cheap. Order early. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth's Companion.” Boston, Mass. 


| With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10.to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 


clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 








JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by 
CuTicurRA 


Rem CdieS. 
| 


| OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
J tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
| eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
| from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
| infallible, 
| CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
| an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
| RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to serefula. 





Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent or 


for them. We can still supply a limited number of the 
Side-Snap Double Guns at $12, with outfit. They are 
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CLEAN HANDS 


| For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 
| Ye INCHE: — 
_ PAT. JUNE 18, 89. 






IMPROVED. 


Removes everything, simply by using soap and water, 
Never becomes foul, and never irritates the skin. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Bath and Flesh Brush, . . $1.50 
‘Toilet Brush, ° F . ‘ 25 
Hand Brush (size 3x1%in.). . a0 
Blacking Dauber, . ° . 25 
Ink and Pencil Eraser, ° ° 25 
Tooth Brush, No.l, . . ‘ 25 
Tooth Brush, No.2, . ‘ . 4) 
Shampoo Brush, . : ‘ > a5 
Teething Ring, . ° ° ‘ -10 


J s 
Bailey’s - 
Send us a postal note and we will forward any of the 


| above, prepaid, upon receipt of price. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods, 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY F, MILLER 





PIANO. 


A Most Brilliant Record and Won- 
derful Success at Philadelphia, where 
the grand pianos of all THE LEADING 
makers were used. 


At the National Association meeting of the musicians, 
held in Philadelphia, the Miller Grand was used by 
Miss Neally Stevens with orchestra, and by Mr. E. R. 
Kroeger, the composer and pianist. The latter made a 
very fine success with his quartette in D minor, for 
piano and strings. In the* orchestral concert, with 
orchestra and chorus, Miss Stevens was awarded great 
praise for her wonderful performance, and received an 
ovation at the conclusion of the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasie. It was the general verdict of Miss Stevens, 
and an army of friends, that the Miller Grand was 
not only the best piano at the convention, but 
surpassed any grand she had ever used at any of her 

| previous concerts.—Phila, Musical Journal, Aug., °89. 


mt... ne i Auten a ig’ aera Saas, 2e.: | An Elegant ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 

CHEMICAL Co. Boston. Mase with Full Information Sent Free. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” Mention The Youth's Companion 


t2@~- Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 29 
tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 3 


MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
| ASSOCIATION BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


| cee esicaia atte 
iJ . 
| 4 : KIDNEY PAIns, Backache and Weakness cured Henry F, Miller & Sons Piano Co,, 


CHARLES DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS 
15 


PAPER-COVERED 


‘VOLUMES. 


4,800 
PACES, 


For Only $2.00, 


Including One Year's Subscription to the Galaxy of Music. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT PAPER BINDING! 


The lowest price for a set of Dickens’ Novels has heretofore been ®5.00 to $10.00. Owing to the present 
low price of printing paper and a very large contract with a leading book manufacturer, we are enabled to offer 
our subscribers the most extraordinary premium in good literature ever heard of. OVER 4,800 PAGES OF 

EADING MATTER are comprised in this set of Dickens. 15 HANDSOMELY MADE, CONVEN- 
IENT SIZED BOOKS, ONLY 82.00, including a Year’s subscription tothe GALAXY OF MUSIC. 
Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist 
of the peuple. His books teem with shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters 
are original and real as well as quaint and grotesque; he unmasks vice in all its forms. The lights and shadows 
of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic style. To own a complete set of his incomparable books is to be 
possessed of an inexhaustible mine of interesting literature. No person is well read who has not perused them. 
t ENTIRE 15 VOLUMES will be sent free of express or delivery charges for only $2.00, which 
includes a Year's subscription to THE GALAXY. 


Oliver Twist, 
American Notes, 
Dombey & Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Our Mutual Friend, 
Christmas Stories, 
David Copperfield, 
Barnaby Rudge, 
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Hard Times, 

Nicholas Nickleby, 
Reprinted Pieces, 

Bleak House, 

Little Dorrit, 

Pickwick Papers, 

Tale of Two Cities, 
Sketches, by Boz, 

Old Curiosity Shop, Uncommercial Traveller, 
Great Expectations, Mystery of Edwin Drood, 


THE ONLY WAY TO CET THIS SET 


at this low price is as a premium to THE GALAXY. It can be obtained in no other way. _It is not for sale by 
booksellers or newsdealers. All who subscribe to our magazine in connection with the 15 Volumes of Dickens 
will receive them free of charge. This is quite important as the usual postage on the set would be quite an item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! irdi3cr' 


for a sample. 

These 15 Volumes are each about 5 x 7's inches in size, and of uniform thickness. The printing is clear, and the 
type small but readable. They are printed from plates made for this edition. Not Condensed or Abridged. 
DO YOU WANT THIS SET 9 Never before has ‘the Bag been presented for securing so much 

* valuable reading matter for so small an amount. It is really a whole 
library of Standard Works at the price of the commonest trash. If you wish to get this set send in your order at 
once, for, although this offer is good for six months, you should be among the first, that you may lose no time in 
enjoying the ownership of it. Money refunded if not satisfactory on return of the books. 


] Ist. For $2.00 we will send the set of Dickens and THE 
GRAND P E GALAXY one year free of all expense, The books may be 
® ordered sent to one address and GALAXY to another. 

2d. For $4.00 we will send THE GALAXY one year to four new names, and the set of Dickens to sender, 


3d. For $7.00 we will send THE GALAXY one year and the set of Dickens to each of four new names. 
Remit by Money or Express Order, Draft or Registered Letter, payable to and addressed: 


The Galaxy of Music is a monthly 
Magazine of Music now iu its third year. 
Each number contains from 32 to 48 
pages, size 10 x 1244 inches, of the latest 
and most popular Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music, thus making a volume of 500 
pages a year, containing over 200 pieces 
which could not be purchased for less 
than $60.00 at regular sheet-music prices. 
No better proof of its popularity can be 
found than the fact that every state and 
territory, from Alaska to Florida, and 
Maine to Texas, is represented on its 
subscription books. Sample copy, 10 
cents. One year, $1.00. 














F. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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OCTOBER. 


Th. 3. George Bancroft, historian, born, 1800. 

Fr. 4. Battle of Corinth, 1862. 

Sa. 5. Jonathan Edwards born, 1703. 

Su. 6. Forts Clinton and Montgomery taken, 1777. 
Mo. 7. Gambetta escaped from Paris in a balloon, 1870. 
Tu. 8. Rienzi, last Roman Tribune, killed, 1354. 

We. 9. Rome incorporated with Italy, 1870. 





For the Companion. 
THE CALIPH’S PILLAR. 
In the lotus-land, ere the crescent’s 
Had waned ‘neath the arch of the 


A Caliph ruled as the faith’s defender, 
Brave, benignant and grave and wise. 





To him came one who outcried, “O Master, 
have reared a mosque where the highways meet, 
And the pillared court lacks one pilaster, 
And hence is closed to the pilgrim’s feet. 


“O hearken thou to my prayer in pity! 
Inthe name of Allah give gracious aid! 

Let a pillar, borne from the holy city, 
Fill the empty arch of the colonnade.” 


Then the Caliph said, “Thou hast wisely spoken, 
From the Prophet's home shall the column be, 
And I, in search of the sacred token, 
Will journey to Mecca beyond the sea.” 


So his patient way o’er the wastes he wended 

Till he reached the place of the Prophet’s birth, 
And there in worship his brow he bended 

At the holiest shrine of the Moslem earth. 


And when he had washed at the healing fountain, 
And humbly bowed at the blessed shrine, 

And when he had knelt on the hallowed mountain, 
He sought a shaft from a marble mine. 


He found one flawless as alabaster 
That gleamed in the glow of the Arab sun, 
And he cried aloud to the fair pilaster, 
The shining goal of my search is won! 


“Arise, O column, arise, O column!—” 
Thus twfee he called, but he called in vain; 
Then he raised his lash, and, in accents so 
As he smote the marble, he cried again: 





“In the name of Allah thy bondage sunder, 
And swift to the land of the Nile take flight!” 

And lo! in the eyes of the throng a wonder,— 
For sudden the column was lost to sight. 


And when to his mosque went the builder faring 
In Egypt far, at the next day’s verge, 
He found the beautiful pillar bearing 
The purple mark of the Caliph’s scourge, 
The years are waves on the tide of ages; 
Builder and Caliph alike are clay; 
And empty names on the past’s gray pages 
Are all they seem to the world to-day. 


But the mosque still stands with its smitten pillar, 
And men still press through its arching gate, 
To kneel in prayer, as the air grows stiller, 
Aud murmur, “Al/ah alone ts great!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


— —~+> — 





For the Companion. 


REVEALED. 


. . | 
A detective, who had been very successful in 


discovering and arresting criminals under every 
disguise, said, lately, ‘‘I have but one rule to 
guide me. 
examine his eye. Then I search for that eye. 
Every other feature of his face, together with his 
height, his size, his dress, he can alter. But his 
eye he cannot change. That tells the story.” 

A gentleman who has long made a study of 
amateur photography asserts that its chief interest 
to him lies in the unconscious revelation of char- 
acter in a photographed face. ‘If a man have 
any noble or mean trait latent in his nature, 


unknown to the world, it comes out in his photo- | 


graph.” 


Hawthorne declared that dominant family traits | 


and likenesses were always revealed in these 


sun-drawn pictures, even though they might not | 


be visible on the real faces of the sitters. 
These assertions, if correct, only illustrate a 
truth which is as old as mankind: that, as years 


go by, the character of a man writes itself indel- | 


ibly upon his face. 

Not only the action, whether mean or noble, 
but the secret thoughts which are never put into 
deeds,—the sensual imagination, the cruel pur- 
pose, the lofty hope, the kind feeling, all these 
record themselves upon the features, or at some 
unexpected moment peep out at the world from 
behind the eye. 

The sin which we welcomed as a pleasant guest 


in youth may be hateful to us in middle age, but | 


we can never again make it a stranger to us. 
Some look or mark in our faces betrays to a keen 
observer that we were once familiar with it. 

Among the superstitious legends of the Scotch 
there are many stories of an unclean, wicked little 
fairy, who obtains entrance to a house, and lives 
thereafter in the cellars and coal-bins, taking a 
mischievous part in the family life. 

His persecutions became so intolerable to one 


household, we are told, that they hired a new | 
dwelling, and at great loss ‘flitted” from their | 


old house, going secretly by night, to escape their 
tormentor. But when the cart with their movables 
entered the gate of the new home the shrill, hate- 
ful voice of the wicked fairy was heard from 
among them, crying, ‘‘Here we are!” 

The legend hints ata terrible truth. How many 
men have rushed from one occupation to another, 
from home to home, from country to country, to 
escape some vice or habit which had grown loath- 
some tothem! Alas, they could not travel away 
from themselves. ; 

God’s grace, it is true, can banish the evil spirit 
from the heart, but the mark of its footprint 


in youth that we must shut the door if we would | 
keep that inner chamber undefiled. 


+e, — 


THE FIRST GRENADIER OF FRANCE. 


La Tour d’Auvergne was educated for the army, 
which he entered in 1767. He served with distinction, 
but refused offers of promotion, saying that he was 
only fit for the command of a company of grenadiers. 
While on a visit to a friend, about the year 1790, he 
learned that a regiment of Austrians was pushing | 
on to oceupy a narrow pass, the possession of which | 
would be a great embarrassment to the French. | 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION ° 


remains upon the threshold while life lasts. It is | 





don’t look at him, not he! He only says to me, 
‘Mrs. Flanagan, how foine yer dahlys is, and may i 
sick one for my wife? An’ how yer boy Mike is 
Deatin’ all the other boys at his books!’ ‘An’ when 
he goes away, sometimes I think he’s that innocent 
he don’t know Tim’s had a glass.” 

But the gentleman did know it, and had covered 
his knowledge with gracious tact. 

A distinguished literary man, who was the guest 
of the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, was one 
evening talking with the Princess Louise, whom 





jhe was to take in to dinner, when the Prince 


approached. ; 

“Why did you not put on some of your orders?” 
asked the prince, after exchanging a few cordial 
remarks. 


The guest had left his orders at home, and was | 


somewhat puzzled to account for his forgetfulness, 
when the Princess Louise rescued him from his un- 


I obtain a picture of the man and | 


This pass was defended by a strong tower and a gar 
rison of thirty men. 


D’ Auvergne immediately set off to warn the gar- 
rison of its danger. On arriving there he found that 
the men had taken alarm and fied, leaving in their 
haste a part of their guns and ammunition behind. 

For a moment the grenadier was in despair; then 

| he resolved to attempt the defense of the pass alone. 


He made his preparations, loaded the guns, and | 


watched for the enemy. The pass was steep and 
narrow, and the Austrians could enter only in double 
files, in doing which they would be fully exposed to 
the fire from the tower. 

It was near midnight when d’Auvergne heard the 
tramp of feet entering the defile. He immediately 

| discharged two muskets into the darkness, as a warn- 
ing that the garrison was prepared to resist. 

The Austrian commander, finding that his plan of 
surprise had failed, postponed his attack, and at 
sunrise called on the garrison to surrender. 

| “Say to your commander,” the brave grenadier 
replied, “‘that the garrison will defend this pass to 
the last extremity.” 

rhe officer with his flag of truce carried back this 
message; and shortly afterward, a piece of artillery 
was brought into the pass. The grenadier opened 
| such a destructive fire upon the guuners that it was 
| soon abandoned, with a loss of five men. 

The Austrian colonel ordered an assault. As the 
| troops entered the detile, they were received with so 
accurate and rapid a fire, that by the time they had 
passed over half the distance they had lost fifteen 
men. They returned to the mouth of the defile. 
Three more assaults were repulsed in like manner. 

At sunset the Austrians sent a second summons to 
surrender. 

A favorable answer was this time returned. The 
garrison would surrender on the next morning, if 
{allowed to march out with their arms, and return 
| to the army unmolested. After some hesitation the 
terms were accepted. 

bD’Auvergne had accomplished his object. The 
twenty-four hours which he had gained had relieved 
the French of all embarragsment, and the carrying 
of the pass was now of little moment to the enemy. 

The next day at sunrise the Austrian troops lined 
the pass in two files, and through them the garrison 
was to pass out. The heavy door of the tower opened, 
and a bronzed grenadier, loaded down with muskets, 
came out and walked down past the troops. In 
astonishment the Austrian colonel rode up to him, 
|} and asked why the garrison did not follow. 

“I am the garrison, colonel,” the soldier proudly 
answered. 

“What!” exclaimed the colonel, ‘do you mean 
that you alone have held that tower against me?” 

“I have had the honor, colonel,” was the reply, 
“the honor of France was at stake.” 

The colonel gazed at him a moment with admira- 
| tion; then said warmly, “Grenadier, I salute you! I 

can admire bravery if it is in an enemy.” 
| When the circumstance came to the knowledge of 
Napoleon he offered to promote the brave French- 
man; but d’Auvergne said no. The various grena- 
dier companies were afterward united, and he found 
himself in command of eight thousand men, while 
retaining only the rank of captain. Hence he was 
known as “The First Grenadier of France.” 











+> — 
BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS IN MALACHITE. 


Probably the richest and most beautiful exhibits 
| from any foreign country, at the Paris Exhibition, 
are from Russia. The display of furs, bronzes, 
precious stones and jewelry is indeed remarkable. 
Particularly noteworthy are the objects in Siberian 
lapis lazuli, malachite, rliodonite and jade. Tables, 
mantels, vases, clocks and other articles are made 
| from these valuable stones. 


The lapis lazuli is the most costly, but its dull 
blue is less beautiful than the malachite, with its 
| brilliant greens, shading from almost black through 
| vivid grass-green to nearly white. With these tints 
| nature has wrought a pattern in graceful whorls and 
scrolls, suggesting the ripples on a pool when a 
pebble is dropped into it. The polish taken by the 
| stone is exquisite. 

One malachite vase in this collection is valued at 

fifty-two hundred frances. The tables and stands 
| range in price from eight hundred to five thousand 
franes. The tops of the tables are of malachite, 
each being apparently a single slab; but a closer 
| inspection reveals that they are of numerous small 
pieces very nicely joined together, maintaining the 
| beauty of a very intricate natural pattern. 
A fireplace and mantel, made of various Siberian 
| Stones in combination, is an especially notable fea- 
ture of the display. The rich tints of the stone are 
| brought out in strong relief, and the work evinces 
great skill and taste on the part of the artisans. 
| The mantel is malachite, while across the front and 
| sides are designs in differently colored, highly pol- 
ished jasper. 

Bunches of fruit, done in stone, stand out from 
the jasper base; raspberries in rhodonite; cherries 
in crocidolite; clusters of purple grapes in amethyst, 
jand green grapes in jade, all so true to life, that 
}one’s mouth almost waters at the sight of these 
| effigies of ripe juiciness. The price of this fireplace 

is ten thousand frances. 

An entire salon, done in malachite, must indeed 
be a resplendent apartment. Such a room the gen- 
tleman in charge of the exhibit described to us in 
| terms of much enthusiasm. It isin the palace of a 

Russian nobleman, Count Von Dervis, at St. Peters- 
| burg. The dimensions are twenty-five feet in length, 
| the same in breadth, and thirteen feet in height. 

The furniture of the room is made of the same 
green stone; and the entire cost is quoted at sixty 
thousand roubles. i 





ani ee ee 
TACT. 


Personal beauty is of far less importance than those 
| graces of character which generate fine manners, 


| and the tact which is capable of smoothing the 
rough edges of life. The hostess who took a chicken 
bone in her fingers and daintily gnawed it, because 
uu guest was evidently accustomed to that freedom 
of manner, exercised a fine tact which very likely 
saved him from lifelong mortification. 


“O mamma, I know I behaved well,” said a young 
girl, on coming home from her first ceremonious 


Mrs. Bland did exactly the same, every time.” 
| “I’ve no doubt you did behave well,” said her 
mother, gently, “‘but you must remember that Mrs. 
Bland was your hostess, and that she would be the 
last person to teach you a lesson.” 

“Oh, Pm that fond of him!” said an Irish washer- 
woman, one day, in speaking of an employer. “He 
makes yer heart warm up so! If iver he comes to 


| the door, and Tim’s settin’ drunk on the step, he 


dinner; “I’m sure I did everything right, because | 


comfortable position. 
| “Literary men do not need orders and decora- 
tions,” she said. “Their orders are their published 
books, and these are always before the eyes of the 
public.” 
~@> 


For the Companion. 
CLOSE OF DAY. 


Her pilfering playmates have left the rose; 
The buzzing and hummin, done. 
The low day-lilies their sweet eyes close, 
And drop off one by one; 
But their cousins stand stately, too proud to doze, 
Each pale as a fasting nun. 
There’s a ribbon of gold where the river flows, 
All day he has danced and run,— 
Now he drowsily stirs in his bed, and throws 
Back the good-night kiss of the sun. 
Now fast and faster the daylight goes, 
‘There’s a white young moon, and a star that shows; 
The firefly scout’s dark-lantern glows 
In warning to friends, and in scorning to foes. 
‘The wind steals away on his very tiptoes, 
j atydids get out their fiddles and bows, 
ts join in the fun. 
Not a creature that whirrs or skreeks but knows 
| That his day is just begun. 
| CARA W. BRONSON. 


| +r _ 


AT THE FRONT DOOR. 




















| People familiar with New England country regions 

are acquainted with a certain style of farm-louse 
| which has an “tend door” and a “front door,” the 
| latter seldom used, and decorated with a heavy 

knocker. The front door of our house at Pinetop 

Centre, looking out upon an orchard, and approached 
| by a narrow path, was so inconveniently placed that 
| callers invariably knocked at the other one instead. 
As for the members of the family, they would as soon 
have thought of mounting to the chamber windows 
as of pushing open that sagging front door. 


One day we were all busily at work, Hannah iron- 
ing, Jane making sponge cake, and Susannah in the 
buttery skimming milk. Suddenly, a portentous 
sound rang through the house. 

“Clank! clank!’’ 

Hannah rested her hot iron on the deacon’s Sun- 
day shirt-front, and left there a triangular saffron- 
pos Be mark, while she waited, in amazement, for 
-| the sound to be repeated. 

*“*What under the sun was that?”? came Susannah’s 
voice from the buttery, rendered hollow by distance. 

“That’s more ’n know!” replied Jane. ‘Hannah, 
I wish you’d see. My eggs are stiff enough to walk 
on, and I wouldn’t leave ’em for anything.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s somethin’ fell down cellar,” said 
Hannah, who was herself rather busy at that mo- 
ment, washing out the scorched spot. But just then: 

“Clank! clank! clank!”? it came again. 

“Well, I can’t stand this,” called Susannah, put- 
ting down her clam-shell in « bowl of cream, and 
too excited to rescue it from sinking to the bottom. 
| “I’ve just got to find out what that is it’s tramps, 
| we’ll blow the horn for the men folks.”’ 














So upstairs she rushed, meeting the other two mid- | 


| way in the little dark entry beside the kitchen. 

“Where did it seem to be?” asked she, breath- 
lessly. 

“Up chamber!” ‘Down cellar!” answered they 
in a breath, with wonderful unanimity. 

Then they all listened, and suddenly it came again. 

“Why, I do believe it’s at the front door!” cried 
Jane, and with one accord they flocked thither. 

“Open it carefully,” ee Hannah, the cau- 
tious one of the family. “If it’s a tramp, don’t let 
him squeeze in.” 

The door was slowly pulled open, and three heads, 
at various stages of height, crowded each other to 
be the first to see. A lady stood outside, looking at 
them with laughing eyes and a smile which seemed 
strangely familiar. 

“Well, this is a warm reception for a cousin all the 
way from Colorado!” she said, at length, and then 
the truth burst upon the three who held the castle. 

“Why, it’s Cousin Lottie!” cried one, and the 
other two exclaimed together : 

“Come round to the end door, and we’ll let you 
> 


in! 

“But why can’t I come in here?” asked the visitor, 
quietly, and the three looked at one another in 
the front door had not been used within their mem- 
ory, but there was no law prohibiting a guest’s 
entrance there; and peal after peal of laughter rang 
through the house, as the cousin from Colorado was 
allowed to walk in. 

—- —+o-—- —— 
OVER THE PRECIPICE. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Van Someren, whose story of 
a midnight encounter with a panther we printed a 
week ago, sends to The Companion an account of 
another and more tragical adventure, which befell 
his party among the Himalayas. With a companion 
named Cornwall, he was travelling through the 
mountains, and one afternoon the two men had 
overtaken their baggage train, which had been sent 
on ahead of them. 


The long file of beasts of burden and their attend- 
ants, together with our servants, was winding along 
a ledge, the pathway being cut out of the hillside, 
a high scarp on the right and on the left a very 
respectable precipice, but with many shrubs growing 
up the sides of the slope. 

We managed to creep past the line on our ponies, 
and had almost cleared it, when a pony kicked out 
at one of the mules and sent it over the precipice, 
load and all. The driver made a clutch at it, and he 
too went over. Things looked rather serious, but on 
scrambling down, we found that neither man nor 
mule had suffered more than a few scratches. 

After a time things were put to rights, and mule 


But, meanwhile, we had found fresh tracks of what 
we judged to be a brown bear. 
We got our rifles and three or four men down the 
recipice, and determined to go in pursuit, a good 
rown bear skin being a great prize. 


the old bear had been joined by two cubs. Great 
caution was ROW necessary, as a bear with her cubs 
is a dangerous beast to manage, especially on rough 
and precipitous ground such as we were then walk- 
ing over. 

The bears had kept steadily up a mountain stream, 
and had then struck off sharply to the right, up a 
steep hill, till they reached a narrow path along its 
face. The path wound in and out, following the 
folds of the mountain, and could only be walked in 
Indian file. ; 

So we waited, and sent one of the men back into 
the stream to look along the hillside to see if he 





amazement over their own stupidity. To be sure, | 


and rider managed to scramble up to the path again. | 


We followed | 
the tracks for some distance, and then found that | 
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| could discover any trace of the bears. 


c He returned 
in about a quarter of an hour, s 


ying that he had 
seen one of the cubs turning a corner some distay 
away. We went on cautiously, I leading, my 1. 
with my second gun behind me; then came Cornw. 
followed by his second-gun man. We went abou: 
quarter of a mile till we reached some projecti, 

| rocks, where we found a cave, evidently in use. ©), 
of the men ventured part way into it, and from j; 
|report we decided that the bears were not at hon, 
| So we went on. 

After a time the path came to a hill-top, with lars. 
boulders lying about. It was difficult to follow «;); 
tracks here, and the approaching evening warned 
that it was time to retrace our steps, for we we) 
now far from camp. 

We turned back, accordingly, Cornwall now goj 
in front. Our order was somewhat looser thay 
| had been, and I dropped behind. As we came 1: 

the cave again my man advised caution, and s 
gested pushing on to keep together. Just as 
came in sight of the cave we saw Cornwall’s 1); 
standing alone outside. 

We hurried forward, suspecting nothing, but wi- 
ing to know what was going on. Just as we cay: 
up we heard a shot, a loud shout, and then say 
terrible sight. 

Cornwall’s man running toward us, and Corny 
himself on the edge of the precipice, with a Jare, 
brown bear within a foot of him. Just then 
bear half rose, and apparently struck at poor Co 
wall. He stepped back, and then he and the bes; 
both went over the edge, down, down, some | 
hundred feet. I could only look on, stupetied. 

Cornwall and the bear were found the next da 
lying at the bottom. He was horribly mutilated, 
his features quite unrecognizable. 

His man told us that on reaching the cave Cor) 
wall went in, thinking it empty, and wanting to s+ 
what it was like. Almost immediately after ent) 
ing he tired, and then followed the tragedy. 





se 








+2 
A CHICKEN’S DEVOTION. 


Stories of dogs whose devotion to their masters 
Was so great that they abandoned themselves 
starvation after the master’s death are not rare, |i 
few would have expected a chicken to prove capable 
of such an attachment. But the more animals, in 
general, are studied, the clearer it becomes that even 
the humblest of them have capacities like our own. 


A correspondent of La Nature, a French scientitic 
journal, relates that his young brother had made a 
pet of a chicken of the Houdan variety. Every 
morning, in coming out of the house, the young 
man brought with him a handful of crumbs, or of 

rain, or of something else that chickens like; and 
ittle by little his Houdan pet acquired the habit of 
following him about the place. 

In a grove near the house there was a bench. 
When the young man reached this bench, he invari- 
ably seated himself; and the fowl, jumping up by 
his side, picked the food from his hand, and was 
petted by being stroked on the head and back. 

This had gone on for quite a long time, when the 
young man left home to go to college. For the first 
day or two the chicken seemed not to be inconsol:. 
ble over the loss of its friend, but took its food with: 
the rest. 

After a few days, however, the fowl seemed to 

become aware that its friend was not coming back, 
and it was seized all at once with an unconquerable 
melancholy. It lingered morning after morning 
under the windows of the house, as if waiting for 
its master to come out. 
‘finally it betook itself to the bench where its 
master had been accustomed to feed it, and there it 
remained, its head under its wing, almost motion 
less, day and night. It was useless to try to tempt 
it with food; the chicken refused to look up when 
the most tempting handfuls of grain or dough were 
thrown down before it. Its eyelids were closed; anil 
its intention to die of hunger was so evident that it 
was deemed merciful to kill it. 








ee 
WHAT SHE WANTED. 


It was a little out-of-the-way place in Arkansis. 

A log cabin of two rooms was the home of a family 
of six persons, father, mother, and four sallow, 
tow-headed children. Two Northern tourists, ex 
ploring the country on horseback, drew rein one day 
in front of the cabin as the members of this family 
were sitting down to their supper, just within the 
| open door. 

“Good-evening,” called the gentleman, from his 
saddle; ‘can I get some water here for this lady?” 

““Reckon ye kin,” replied the head of the house, 
rising and coming out, followed hospitably by his 
family. ‘Stopping to the springs, be ye?” 

“Tea.” . 


*Purty peart crowd up to the hotel?” 

| Now the lady for whom the cup of cold water was 
required was very thirsty indeed, and not wishing 
to wait for further conversational amenities between 

| her escort and their host, she addressed the woman 

| of the house: 

‘May I trouble you to hand me a glass?” 

For answer, her hostess turned and went into the 
eabin, whence she returned presently with a small, 
| pine-framed mirror in her hand. 
|. “Theer,” said she, passing it up to her visitor on 
horseback, “you’re welcome to look in it, though it 
| will make yer face look purty kind of skew-gaw. 

It’s better ’n none, and yer hair does need fixing, 
that’s a fact.” 

The young lady understood the situation, took the 
glass, gravely tucked back the locks that the wind 
had disarranged, and then returned it. 

“You are very kind,” said she; “and now may I 
have some water?” 

“Theer!” exclaimed the other, in a tone of great 
self-reproach, “I clean forgot about yer wanting it. 
Here you, Jimmy, take thur gourd and skoot down 
to the spring and git the lady a good dipperful ot 
drinking-water.” 








cle a 
TEMPERING JUSTICE. 


It is a common saying that if you want a favor of 
a man you should go to him after dinner. But there 
is a time in men’s lives, in most men’s lives, that is, 
when they may be presumed to be more good-nature«| 
than even after the best of dinners. 





“That’s a fine little horse you sent for me to drive 
yesterday,” said 2 summer visitor in a quiet country 
town to the serious old farmer who “run a livery” 
| during the season. 

“Liked him, did you?” 

“‘A first-rate little animal, good spirit, good gait.” 
‘Nothin’ to what he used to be. I’ve had to 
| him off work for most a year till just lately. [let 
| him to a town feller last year, that didn’t know how 
to treat a horse, and he run him near to death, sid 
then left him at a place a dozen miles from here; 
and I never got a cent of pay for him, neither.” 

“Why, how’s that?” 

“The feller was too lazy to pay his livery hire. | 
| guess. But I got the sheriff after him, and had |i 

down here for a week’s trial. It give him a chance 
to git rested, tho’ nothin’ come of it. The justic 
| let him go—go without even a cent of fine.” 

“That was outrageous.” 

“You couldn’t really call it justice of the justice. 
now, could ye?” said the old man, with a merry 
look in his eyes; “but do ye know, I never laid it «p 
agin the squire. Truth is, he was going to get m:! 
ried the next week, and he was so tickled with tlie 
notion himself, he hated not to have his prisoners 
that week tickled too, just for sociability.” 
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For the Companion. 
A BIT OF GOSSIP. 


“« mamma! Tilda says that Genie told her 
that Christie said Mollie Dean’s mother told some 
one that you were a greenhorn, and I was just 
like you,”’ and Cornie’s head went down in her 
mother’s lap, and she sobbed as if her heart was 
broken beyond repair. | 

Mrs. Lee lifted the small, brown head and| 
looked into her little girl’s tearful eyes, and said, 
with an amused smile: 

“Cornie, dear, what is this all about ? 

“It’s true, mamma; Tilda said so,’’ sobbed the 
child, «and I never want to see Mollie any more. 
The naughty, wicked girl! when I’ve always 
siven her the beautifullest valentines, and had her 
for my bestest friend. O dear! I never can be 
happy again!” ® 

“There must be some mistake, Cornie,”’ 
her mother. 





>” 


said 
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not coming.” 


Mollie came to meet her with her brightest smile. | looked just like her. 


‘How could you say you wouldn’t come ? 


| asked. 


Cornie’s lip quivered. 

“T thought most likely you wouldn’t want a 
greenhorn,”’ she faltered. 

**What do you mean, Cornie Lee ?’’ cried Mollie. 


“Tilda said your mamma said my mamma and | b’lieved it! 


I were greenhorns. That's why I said I wouldn’t 
come,’ was Cornie’s low answer. 

“Well, well,’ 
out what this means. 
Cornie such a strange thing ?”’ 

‘Genie told me,”’ said Tilda, hanging her head. 

“Genie, did you tell Tilda that I said Mrs. Lee 
and Cornie were greenhorns ?”’ 

Genie grew very red. 

“No, ma’am,”’ she stammered. ‘I said you 
said they were green. Christie told me.” 


‘You said so, truly,’’ cried Christie. ‘I was 


| 
| 


| 


}ing face. 





| are all here but you, and she was afraid you were | father and wor me who his wife was. ‘a, 3 told 


her she was a Green, and she had a little girl who 
You ought to be proud of 


she | that, my dear, for there are no better or finer- 


looking people in town than 
relatives.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!”’ cried Cornie, with a beam- 
“Mamma said she knew it was all a 
Do forgive me, Mollie. I’m so sorry I 

I never will again.” | 
“TI love you better than ever, Cornie, darling,” | 


your motliier’s 


mistake. 


was Mollie’s answer, giving the little girl a loving | 


| which you will all remember,” 
| “and never report or believe 
| said 


> said Mrs. Dean, ‘‘we must find | kiss. 
Tilda, how could you tell | 


“T hope, my dear girls, that this will be a lesson 
said Mrs. Dean, 
any unkind words | 
comes Susan with | 


about another. Here 


| some cakes and fruit, and I hope you will all | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| have a merry, merry time.” Junia D. Peck. | 


—_—_1@>— 


One morning, Teddy, who was visiting with his 


here playing with Mollie, and I heard you tell a | mamma at his grandpa’s farm quite late in the! 


lady—Mrs. Dittenhaver, I b’lieve Mollie said it | fall, heard a little commotion down stairs. 
was—that Chester Lee’s wife was green, and her 


little daughter was just like her. 
it just as plain.” 

Mrs. Dean thought a moment, and then she 
began to laugh. 

‘IT remember, too,”’ 


I remember 


she said. 


It 
waked him up. ‘What is that noise ?”’ he asked. 
“IT think it’s grandpa getting up,’’ mamma 


answered. 
Teddy glanced toward the window ; 
like ali the rest of the room. 


it was dark, 
“Getting up?’’ he 


“Mrs. Dittenhaver | repeated, in a puzzled way, ‘‘why, mamma, it isn tl in 
“Mrs. Dean and I have always been | was an old schoolmate, and she knew Cornie’s | skylight, yet!” | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in steep; 
My second in creep; 
My third is in mood; 
fy fourth is in rude; 
fifth is in peer; 
sixth is in tier; 
My lastisa * * * x, 
It rhymes with hero. 
My whole is a sign of the « * * * * * 
We give you as a “Nut to Crack.” 


2. 
SEPARATED WORDS. 






Example.—Separate a planet and make rested and 
a vase. Sat-urn. 


Separate remarkable and make more and common. 
Sapenate suitable and make to exist and approach- 


‘Keparate a design and make a tavern and a lodge. 
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friends, and I am sure she would never say any- 
thing of that kind, even if it were true. It sounds 
very much like gossip, and if I were you, I 
would dry my tears and think no more about it.”’ 

“I can’t ever forget it,’’ said Cornie, ‘‘and I’m 
just miser’ble, ’cause Mollie invited me to her 
birthday party to-morrow, and I said I wouldn’t 
go for anything.” 

“Why, Cornie, I am grieved to think you 
should say anything so unkind,” said the little 
girl’s mother. 


‘Tam sure if you knew the truth | 
you would find there was no cause to be angry. 
I think when to-morrow comes you will think it | 
isn’t worth minding, and go to the party.’ 

“Ll can’t go now,”’ said Cornie, beginning to cry 
again, * ’cause I said I wouldn’t.” 

“Yes, Cornie, you can go and tell Mollie you | 
are sorry you treated her invitation so, and ask 
her to forgive you.” | 

“Why, Mamma Lee! Do you think I’d do 
that when they’ve treated me so? I wouldn’t for 
the world,” said Cornie, indignantly. 

Nevertheless, when the morrow came she began 
to relent. 

“Maybe I’d better go, mamma,” she said, 

‘cause I’ve always been to all her parties, and 

‘might miss me, you see.” 

“TI would,” mamma’s answer, as 
combed Cornie’s.hair and dressed her in her 
pretty red gown. “But, little daughter, unless 
you carry a brighter face you will spoil all the 


Bae 
iin, 


was 


affectionate kiss. 


‘Mollie will be very glad,” she said. 


| the mother-pig, 





she | 


For the Companion. 


MISTRESS “LOP-EAR” AND HER 
FAMILY. 


‘her call, only the ‘Pee-ee-uk ! Pee-ce-uk!” of the | 


*‘Choogy—choogy -— choogy — choogy — choog— | 


choog—choog—cho-o-o0g !”” 

Little Peggy Flint went calling out into the lane 
and down to the pasture to bring the pigs home. 
Peggy’s father had a large flock, and old Lop-ear, 
was sent out every morning with 
them to feed on the brakes and sweet grass and to 
root for ground-nuts. 

Later on there would be beech-nuts and hazel- 
nuts and acorns among the dry leaves. Then 
what fine eating the Pig family would have! 

Now Mistress Lop-ear thought it rather dry 
picking. True, Peggy gave them a breakfast of 
sweet whey and barley meal—they could not have 
milk now, for Peggy’s mother was making 
cheese—before they went out in the morning, and 
a supper of the same, with some little, sour, 
windfall apples, but what was that to satisfy pigs’ 
appetites ? 

So they went out and came in hungry, and 
squealed as only hungry pigs can squeal, till the 
great long-necked gander hissed, and running at 
Lop-ear pinched her snout with his strong beak 
till she ran away into a corner of the barnyard 
with her drove for safety. 

But Peggy could not find the pigs. 
down by the ‘‘wallow”’ 


She ran 
and up by the ledges and 


| across to the thicket of cedars, shouting: 
Mrs. Dean met the little girl at the door with an | 


““Choogy — choogy — choogy — choogy—choog— 


| choog—cho-o-0-00g !”” 
“They | 


But not a grunt nor a squeal came in answer to 





night-hawks as they sailed over the pasture, and 
swoo-00-oooped thousands of millers and flies into 
their broad mouths. 

Where could the pigs be? Now Peggy skirted, 
then ventured into, the woods which were ringing 
with the ‘“‘nightingale’s’’ sweet songs. 

She ran on and on. By and by she came toa 
big hemlock-tree that had been blown down by 
the wind, and its huge roots with the earth cling- 
ing to them made a great den away in behind the 
rough trunk. Peggy hopped nimbly upon it, and 
ran up toward the roots to look out over the under- 
brush, when lo! a black bear sat on his haunches | 
far beneath her, and stared up at her with small, | 
curious eyes, and his nose in the air wrinkling 
comically. 

Didn’t Peggy shriek! And didn’t the bear cut 
off out of sight into the bushes! Peggy was about | 
to leap off the log and race the other way, when | 


she heard old Lop-ear’s grunt of welcome; then 
the little pigs squeaked timidly. They were in | 


there under the hemlock. : | 

Peggy ran for her father, and he came with his 
gun, but the bear had left the hemlock log far | 
behind. | 

One of the pigs was gone, and old Lop-ear was | 
scratched and bitten badly, testifying that she had | 
made a brave fight under the hemlock to save her | 
little family. 

~@2> 

Lutie had been watching very intently a huge 
spider build its ‘‘es¢,’’ and presently came to 
mamma, saying, ‘‘Mamma, how do spiders cachle 
when they lay their eggs ?”’ 





Separate besides and make added and u yper. 

Separate a bird and make a utensil used in eating 
liquids, and a proposed law. 

Separate to attach and make a conclusion and a 
spike of corn. 

Separate a small fruit and make a dog and bluster. 

The initials of the second row of words tell, 

“When chestnuts drop their satin ssa 


Without a word of warning.” = 





Conundrums. 
What New England town resembles a 
Marble head. 
Why is a candle like quarried stone? 
blown out. 
What two kinds of birds would be most useful to 
a sailing vessel? Ravens-duck. 


bust? 


It is often 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Vite. 
IDLE 
OLLA ° 
LEAR 
2. 1. EcHo. 
2. QuAy. 
3. UnRest. 
4. InVert. 
> oe Initials.—Equinoctial. 
~ CaTalogue. 3d letters.—Harvest moon. 
8. TuMult. 
9. IvOry. 
10. AnOther. 
ll. LiNe gale. 
3. T 
A a s I 
« A I N 
KE 
4. 1. Pineapple. 2. Banana (bay-Nanna). 3. 
Peach. 4. Blackberry (bury). 5. Raspberry (bury). 
6. Strawberry (bury). 7. —. 8. Mul (berry 
(bury). 9. Grape. 10. Date. Prune. Per- 
simmons (purr-Simmons). 13. C valk, (sit- ¥.-4 14. 
Cantelope. 15. Mushroom. 16. Lemon. 17. Cocoa- 
nut. 18. Nutmeg. 19. Clove. 20. Cinnamon (sin- 


name-on). 21. Currant. 
5. Good (gee, 0, oh, Dee), 
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BEST in the WORLD. 
Makes SPLENDID LACE. 
Put up in Nos, 30-40-50-60. un 
bleached and white. Tila 


The Standard Thermometer saves fuel. It saves | 
doctors’ bills and makes the whole family comfortable. 
> 


They said something I couldn’t understand. But 
| nary a cage nor a wild critter can I find.” 
| Lexpressed doubt as to the existence of a menag- 

















The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 


subscription price is 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS Can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not « safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 

on — paper, which shows to what time your sub- 

scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pagers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
COLD-SORES. 


So-called fever-sores, otherwise known as herpes, 
and as cold-sores, appear frequently on the lips, at 
the junction of the mucous membrane and the skin. 
They commence as small vesicles, containing a clear 
fluid. This fluid afterward becomes thicker, until 
finally a crust is formed, which falls off in from 
eight to fourteen days, and recovery is then com- 
plete. In some persons these cold-sores recur again 
and again, and without any assignable cause. Some- 
times they appear during the course of certain acute 
diseases, such as malaria or pneumonia. 

No part of the body is free from the eruption of 
herpes, since, rather curiously, it is an affection due 
directly to some disturbance in the nerves of the 
region. Any nerve trunk may be affected, and there 
will then appear along the course of its branches 
crops of vesicles similar to those met with on the 
lips, and accompanied, usually, by severe neuralgic 
puins. 

The eruption is commonly met with directly above 


the eyes, on the neck, about the body, and on the 


limbs. Usually, when it occurs upon the trunk it 
passes half-way round the body, from the spinal 
column forward, in the form of a half-girdle, and in 
that case constitutes what is known as “shingles.” 

If the vesicles form within the mouth their upper 
surface is quickly worn away, and small, ulcerated 
surfaces remain, producing the so-called “canker- 
sores.” The different varieties of herpes are gener- 
ally classed as separate diseases, and yet there is 
evidently some relationship among them all. 

Herpes is not cortagious, and the form which 
follows the course of the nerve distribution rarely 
recurs in the same individual. Perhaps it may yet 
be proven that this is one of the diseases caused by 
a specific germ, but at present the question must 
remain in doubt. Since it is a limited disease, get- 
ting well of itself, generally within two weeks, 


there 1s little to be done except to relieve the dis. | 


agreeable sensations produced by the presence of the 
eruption. 

If the crust which has formed is removed too 
early, an ulcerated surface is left, and recovery is 
delayed. For protecting the parts from irritation, 


vaseline, or simple salves, afford considerable relief. | 


No method of shortening the course of the affection 
is known, and those cases which are supposed to 
have been cut short by some special mode of treat- 
ment were probably not typical cases of the disease, 
but underwent a spontaneous cure. 


SS 
HE WANTED THE MENAGERIE. 


The French word ménagere appears upon the 
chairs, settees, and other resting-places provided by 
the Board of Management at the Paris Exhibition 
and is intended to inform visitors that the article 
thus labelled belongs to the management. 

Passing down from the Eiffel tower toward the 
grand fountain, one morning, I noticed a young man 


who was, at a glance, an American, on his first tour | it 


abroad. There was that in his bearing and garb 
which suggested ‘‘a free and independent citizen” of 
the great republic. Just at present, however, he 
was scanning the notice on a settee with a specula- 
tive and somewhat perplexed air. 

He chanced to discover me, and apparently recog 


nizing, in his turn, a fellow-countryman, by some | 


familiar ear-mark or other, he unhesitatingly joined 


himself to me, and, as if rejoiced to hear his native | 


tongue, told me at some length of his trip, his sea- 


sickness, and his difficulties in “getting a decent | 


mea! of victuals” at the French hotel and restaurant 
where he was sojourning. 
I extended to’ him such sympathy and such infor- 


mation as my own limited supply of the latter com. | 


modity permitted. I suspected, however, that he 
had something further on his mind, and presently it 
came off. 


Dropping his voice a little, he confidentially called 


my attention to the notice on the settee. 

“Now this ’ere menagerie, have you any good notion 
where ’tis?” said he. 
it a matter of two or three days. 


whole show. Asked alot o’ them uniformed fellers. 


speak their lingo.” c. 


| body, but her claws are sheathed. 


“T’ve been looking round for | 
Been through the | 
| Judge. 


erie in that quarter, and remarked that French 

notices were sometimes a little queer till one caught 

the knack of taking them for what they were worth. | 
“You’re right!” he exclaimed. ‘That notice is a | 

French joke! A put up job on us fellers who don’t | 

A. 38. 

— 
QUEER PLAYFELLOWS. 


It is generally supposed that dogs and cats are 
natural enemies, but if taught not to regard each 
other in that light, they will generally be found, 
when living in the same house, to be very good 
friends. A half-grown coach-dog, and a kitten a few 
months old, living together in Brooklyn, have as 
much fun with each other as if both were dogs, or 
cats. It is amusing to see how both enjoy the play, 
while yet each frolics in its own way. 

The moment the kitten comes into the room, the 
dog makes a bound for her as if he would eat her. 
Puss throws herself on her back, all four paws ready 
for use,—showing ut once that she receives him as a 
friend. 

The dog seizes her by the throat, shakes her as he 
would an old shoe, and drags her around the room, 
growling as if he were engaged in the most serious 
fight. 

Puss shows her teeth, lays back her ears, and 
apparently she, too, is serious in resenting his treat. 
ment. But there are her four paws with their full 
supply of needle-points, which she does not use. She 
boxes his ears now and then, and pushes against his 





Soon the dog drops her throat, snatches at an ear, 
a leg or the tail, and drags her around and around, 
until she thinks she has enjoyed his rough dog-play 
long enough, and then she instantly puts an end to 
the fun by a little—a very little—scratch across the 
nose. 

Instantly the dog drops her, and runs whining to 
his mistress, while the kitten rises and walks off 
with the calmness and dignity of an old cat. But 
he’s ready to begin again the next minute; and soin 
fact is she. 

nib 


DOES IT PAY? 

In one of the large towns of a Western State two 
young ladies are suffering from lead-poisoning as 
the result of using toilet powder containing white 
lead. One of them is greatly emaciated, and suffers | 
|much from spasms. In both cases the fingers and 
jarms are paralyzed. If these unfortunate young 

women live, which is doubtful, they are, perhaps, 
| rendered helpless for life. 





Cases similar to the above are not infrequent from 
the use of poisonous cosmetics. A fresh, healthful 
complexion is to be desired, but its artificial coun- 
terpart is very undesirable and does not deceive any 
observer. The use of powder and rouge is not only 
offensive to the eye, but leaves the skin sallow, dry 

| and rough, even if it produces no worse results. 

Not long ago we heard of a young woman who 

| began using drugs upon her eyes, to increase their 
| brillianey. Her silly vanity has rendered her blind 
| for life! 

Such sufferers from their own foolishness are not 
|always young ladies. A gentleman of sixty years 
died last week as a result of lead-poisoning. For 
fifteen years he had been in the habit of dyeing his 
hair and beard; and to this practice the physicians 
attributed his death. His is but one of four cases, 
within the writer’s knowledge, where — ysis and 

| death have been ascribed to puisonous hair dyes. 


—— - 
TENDER-HEARTED. 


Bears were so numerous in the early settlement of 
Ohio that one man has been known to kill sixty-five 





Book on Crocheting and Knit 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making.Bu 


of your dealer if possible 


HREAD send 10 cents for spool of 50) 


FOR CROCHETING. yards, und 10 cents for book. 
Make your address piste. including State. Address. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfoct-Fitting Dresses, 
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Simply Perfect. 

The Union Pacific Railway, “The Overland Route,” 
has equipped its trains with dining cars of the latest 
pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 
fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland,»Ore., will be pro- 
vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, 
perfectly served, at 75 cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. [Adv, 
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in a single season; but the war of extermination 
greatly reduced their numbers in afew years. Mr. 
Barker, of Athens, relates the following hunting 
incident of pioneer times 


| Chris Stevens and a German named Heck were 
| hunting one day, and treed a bear in a large poplar 
| not far from Stevens’s house. 

The bear climbed nearly to the top of the tree, 
which was very tall. The hunters had but one gun 
between them, and Stevens was to shoot. He levelled 
his piece, took aim, and then waited as if taking a 
| more careful sight. 
| Heck waited anxiously for his companion to fire. | 
Out of patience, he at length exclaimed, ‘Why don’ | 
you shoot?” 

Stevens, who was a very kind-hearted man, delib- 
| erately lowered his gun and said, “I can’t bear to | 
| see the poor thing fall so far !” 

“Aint you a soft one!” exclaimed the German. 
“Gif me de gun den—I shoots him if he falls mit de 
ground till a t’ousand feet.” 

‘ He seized the gun, and Bruin soon came tumbling 
own. 
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ALMOST DONE. 


A country editor, who was not supposed to be 
rich, built himself a modest cottage. The neighbors 
were all interested, and naturally made frequent 
inquiries as to how the building was progressing. 

The editor finally tired of being asked whether 
the plastering was dry yet, whether he expected to 
move in this week, etc., ete. As he expressed it, he 
could not appear in the street without somebody’s 
inquiring, “‘How’s the house getting along?” 

One day he was quite out of patience, and just 
then a subscriber asked, ‘‘Well, Mr. Barnes, have 
you moved into your new house yet?” 

“We began this morning,” answered the editor; 
“I carried over a chair and a salt-cellar, and left the 
| dog in the yard.” 
|. “Well, well,” said the subscriber, “‘moving 1s bad 
| business; 1’m glad you’ve got so near through with 

ie 99 





| WHICH? 

| A brakeman on a Rocky Mountain road saved his 
| train from rushing down upon a broken bridge by 
| his prompt use of the famous air-brake. 


Two old mountaineers, passing by with their guns, 
stopped to find out why the train had stopped so 
| suddenly. 

“That ’ere brakesman deserves a heap of praise 
| for his quick shot,” said one of the hunters in learn- 
ing how it all happened. 

“Taint that ’ere brakesman deserves the praise, 
| seems to me,” said the other, “I should say it was 
that air-brake.” 

> 


CORRECTED. 


It is one great cause of trouble in this world that 
the person who talks is thinking of one thing, and 





the person who listens is thinking of another. 
Teacher—Johnnie, is it proper to say, ‘‘Peaches is 
| better than watermelons?” 
Johnnie (who evidently has his likes and dis- 
likes)—No, ma’am. 
Teacher—W ell, you may correct the sentence. 
Johnnie—Watermelons is better than peaches.— 
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Every one who writes letters often is at loss for is peo 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The es Bs 5 
DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO ° Es 
contains eighteen thousand words most used and Es 3 Fi e 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible £23 g ra 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- oe a ace 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of me a¢> 
words. Size 10x7in. Send for illustrated circular. = Sus 
JOHN C. PEIRCE, 10 W. sth St.,Cincinnal,O  § ¢ 4 ees 
Pats nent ce EE Zs 
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| Easy to Learn. Rap!d to Use. Follows Every Fashion. 
— | _ All First-class Dressmakers are adopting this Wouderful 
| Drafting 


Send your order for 
Fashionable Furs and_/| 
Reliable Sealskin Gar- 
ments, direct to 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer, 


124 West 42d St., 
or 103 Prince St., 


New York. 


- NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE. 
Do You want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles, at the least Cost? 


BEST&C 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 
You can testit at your: wn housefor30 days Free. Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 WEsT l4tH St., NEw YORK. 
We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable ana that 
‘heir machine is a really wonderful inve..tion.— Editor. 




















The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
whose ‘iiomato Catsup has gained an international 
reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 

It needs to be heated only before serving. 

Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its exceilence and supe- 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free io any 
address on receipt of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Cirls & Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St.,N.Y.. 


W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Our claims for this Shoe over all other $3 Shoes 
advertised, are: 


ist. It contains better material. 

2d. Itis more stylish, better fitting and durable. 

3d. It gives better general satisfaction. 

4th. It saves more money for the consumer. 

5th. Its great success is due to merit. 

6th. It cannot be duplicated by any other man- 
ufacturer. 

7th. It is the best in the world, and has a larger 

demand than any other $3 Shoe advertised. 


$5 000 will be paid to any person who will prove the 
] above statements to be untrue. 


Of equal values are the W. L. DOUGLAS 85.00 Hand- 
sewed Shoe; $4.00 Hand-sewed Welt Shoe; $3.50 
Police and Farmers’ Shoe; $2.50, $2.25 and $2.00 
Workingmen’s Shoes; an Boys’ 








$2. ° \ ° \ 
School oes. All of which are made in Congress, Button . % \ 
and Lace, on the latest styles of lasts. . MOM W ~ WS 
. i] LADIES 


are made in sizes from 1 to 7, including half sizes, and B, C, D, E and EE widths. 
STYLES OF LADIES’ SHOES. ; 

he French Opera,” ‘‘ The Spanish Arch Opera,” ‘‘The American Common-Sense.” 
‘“*The Medium Common-Sense.” All made in Button in the Latest Styles. Also, French 
Opera in Front Lace, on $3 Shoe only. 
Special. W. L. Douglas $3 Lace Grain Shoe for Gentlemen with heavy tap sole and strictly water-proof is just out. 
The popularity of the W. L.. Douglas shoes cannot be better illustrated than by the fact that 3,162 first-class 

shoe dealers throughout the United States are now making them a leader, distributed as follows: 


“ 





Alabama - - 73 | Kansas - 87 New Jersey - - 75 West Virginia - 26 
Arkansas - - 20 | Kentucky - - 7 New York - - ® Wisconsin - - 73 
California - - 36 | Louisiana - - 30 | North Carolina - 80 Arizona - - 3 
Colorado - 20 Maine - - - 80 Ohio - - 180 Idaho - - 2 
Connecticut - 7 8 | Maryland - - 42 Oregon - - - 7 Indian Territory - 4 
Delaware - - 10 Massachusetts - 186 Pennsylvania - 307 Montana - - 5 
District of Columbia 10 Michigan - - 14 Rhode Island - 15 New Mexico - 6 
Florida - - 76 | Minnesota - = - iO South Carolina - 40 Dakota - - 21 
Georgia - = 9 | Missouri - - 84 | Tennessee - = - 56 | Utah - - - 2 
Illinois - - 192 | Mississippi - - 49 Texus - - - 58 | Washington - - 7 
Indiana - - 10 Nebraska - - 21 Vermout - - 37 | Wyoming - - 1 
Iowa - - - 130 New Hampshire - 62 Virginia - ~ 9 | 
This 


paper goes into 430,000 families, throughout the States and Territories named above. Some member of each 
family, either lady, gentleman or boy, needs a pair of shoes, and if the best are desired, would ask your consid- 
eration of the following: 

See if W. L. Douglas’ shoes are advertised in your local paper; if so, go to the dealer named therein, and 
examine them yourself. If he hasn’t got what you want take nothing else, no matter how strongly recom- 
mended, they will not be the W. L. Douglas shoes, but write direct to factory and your order will be promptly 
attended to by return mall. 

Remember, that W. L. Douglas shoes have name, price and warrantee stamped on bottom; that 
satisfaction is guaranteed, or money refunded; that thousands of dollars are saved annually by the wearers of 
these shoes; that shoes represented to be just as good are more profitable to the seller, and that when you buy 
W.L,. Douglas shoes you get the best material, best style and best-fitting shoe in the world. once, [i 
ordering by mail state style wanted, what width and kind of toe, also give size and width usual y worn, and 
enclose advertised price. Address, WwW. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


~VOSE & SONS PIANOS. 


THEY have been 38 years before the public, and the 
See 
23,000 now in general use 











ARE giving universal satisfaction, and are endorsed and 
recommended by 

THE leading Musicians of the country, which is posi- 
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tive proof they are the 
BEST Piano to purchase. They are sold on small 
(worccmen 
monthly payments, and delivered tree to any 
house in the United States. Write for catalogue, 
prices, particulars, etc., 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 


CARLEN AND HIS COMET. 


Several years ago, if one had been travelling 
through Lake Township, in a county of Eastern 
Dakota, and had inquired who was its best known 
and most reputable citizen, the answer in almost 
every case would have been Emmet Carlen, and 
almost any settler could have pointed out on the 
level prairie, from his own door, the house and 
buildings of the young Norwegian upon the crest of 
“Tip-Top Knoll,” at the head of Rush Lake. 

Emmet began life in Lake Township as many 
other Norsemen in many other regions of our new 
West have done, with no possessions save a change 
of clothing, but, at the end of a few years, he had, 
by his thrift and industry, secured and improved a 
new farm and placed himself on the sure road to 
comfort and plenty. 

At the time of which I write, however, it was not 
so much his thrift that made him a marked man, 
but a certain daring cool-headedness which he had 
always displayed when courage and intrepidity were 
demanded. 

Once, at bis own great peril, he had carried food 
and extra clothing to a school-teacher and a half- 
dozen small children who were confined in 
school-house, nearly a mile from any habitation, by 
one of the fiercest blizzards ever known in that 
region. This happened during the first year of his 
stay there, and while he was working for his board 
and attending school with the little ones whose lives 
he saved. 

Strangely enough, he was again to figure as the 


a little | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| the lake ’n drive the cows home yit to-night. They’re | 
away over yonder,” pointing across the lake, “where 
the wild rice grows ’long the edge, and pa’s gone to | 
| town.” 
| “Sit you ride town on t’em packs t’ere,” said Em- 
| met, “unt rest yo’ lecks, unt I feel let Comet rest, 
; too. Ididtink meppe as I coot feenish tot bloughin’ 
| py night-time, put I ton’t know off I ken to ut.” | 
| And then, seated on the plough-beam, he talked | 
| pleasantly with the boys for a few minutes, then, 
| telling them that he would carry the sacks to the | 
| house when he turned out, bade them “look out unt 
not ket lost een t’em tall krasses,’’—tall grass—as | 
they trudged sturdily away toward the upper end of 
the lake. 

The lads had been gone from the field about half 
an hour when Emmet noted with alarm that the 
smoke which had pervaded the air all day had thick- 
ened, until now the sun was almost clouded over, 
showing only a dull red disk. The smell of burning 
grass had grown more pungent. 

His fears were aroused wholly on account of the 
two boys who had gone to the other side of the lake. 
The field in which he was at work lay upon the south 
side of the hill upon which his shanty stood, shutting 
off the view to north and west, from whence the 
wind was blowing. 

He unhitched Comet at once, and drove him at a 
trot to the top of the hill. 

No sooner had he reached the crest than he saw 
‘ause enough for alarm. Not two miles away to the 
northwest dense volumes of smoke were rising and 
rolling forward over a broad stretch of prairie. A 
big prairie fire was sweeping down at a tremendous 
rate of speed, the “head fire” lining out directly 
toward the head of the lake. 

What could he do to save those two boys? was the 
young Norwegian’s first thought. They must be 
even at that moment, he thought, well round the 
head of the lake, wading through the tall grass of 
the flat. There was no bank to the lake upon that 
side; wild rice and tall rushes grew far out into the 
water, and this swamp growth would burn to its 





rescuer of two of these same children from another | very edge. He could not race with the fire on foot, 


sweeping storm, one even more terrible than the 
dreaded blizzard, a storm of fire, as it swept over 
the tall, dry grass of the unbroken prairie. 

To this exploit, however, there was another party, 
Emmet’s big steer, “Comet,” without whose aid, 
indeed, the children must have perished. 

This animal was quite as noteworthy as his mas- 


ter. “Comet” was a huge, long-legged, long-horned 
steer. Fortwo years Emmet had only his help in 


ploughing and cultivating the “Tip-Top’’ homestead, 
except that the breaking of sod was done by hired 
“breakers.” 

The young Norseman hitched his steer to a heavy 
cart, and drove him to market at the small but 
ambitious town of Boomerang, eight miles distant. 
In winter, when snow fell and the roads were good, 
a light sled took the place of the cart. 

3efore the sled Comet soon gained a local reputa- 
tion for speed upon the road. His gait was a steady, 
long-stepping trot, like that of an elk, and nearly as 
swift. At any rate, it was soon an admitted fact 
that there were no horses in the neighborhood that 
could pass Comet in a trotting-match. This was 
abundantly proved by many races along the road to 
town and back, where the drivers of the teams or 
single horses had tried and failed to “go by’ the 
fleet steer. 

Comet had taken his name from a former owner, 
and it was given him because of his wonderful 
speed and a habit of flying his long tail as a hori- 
zontal streamer while “cutting” away from the herd 
and the herder’s pony. The owner was willing to 
sell the animal cheap, because he was unruly and 
hard to break. Emmet heard of the chance to buy, 
and bethought him of the plan, often adopted in 
Norway, of driving oxen singly. 

But he had no ready money. Although he had 
strong objections to running into debt, he did so 
now, and obtained Comet by giving his note for 
twenty dollars. Then, having fashioned a yoke 
and harness of the Norse pattern, he set to work 
with characteristic 
the big, headstrong 








animal “funder the yoke.” 

His success, though won after a hard struggle, 
was complete, and, in a few weeks, Comet, hitched 
to a vehicle made from two wheels of an old wagon, 
with Emmet seated upon the axle, was driven to 
Boomerang. There the young fellow bought a few 
boards at the lumber yard, nailed together a rough 
box, secured it by bolts and braces to the axle which 
had served him for a seat, and rode in 
triumph. 

That autumn Emmet bought a small ten-inch 
stirring plough, and turned over ten acres of sod. 
The steer pulled the implement with ease after a 
short training. 

The next year another ten acres was broken upon 
the homestead, and Comet was still sufficient for all 
Emmet’s purposes. It was in October of this year 
that the event which is the subject of this narrative 
occurred. 


home 


Emmet was ploughing. 
common to that season in new prairie regions, 
smoky, with « strong northwest wind smelling of 
burned grass, a fine dust of cinders sifting down, 
and the sun shining through smoke and dust with 
a dull red glare. But as Emmet had some time 
before burned a broad “fire break’? around his 
shanty, grain and hay-stacks, he noted these evi- 
dences of raging fires without uneasiness. They 
came at some time every autumn. 

It was about the middlé of the afternoon that 
little Juke and Lib Walker came into his field, 
bringing some grain-bags which Emmet had lent 
their father to use during his threshing the week 
before. 

Walker lived at the foot of Rush Lake, about a 
mile from the school-house, where the young Nor- 
wegian had taken lessons in English, and these little 


fellows, Jake ond Lib, had been his schoolmates | 


when the “big blizzard” came, cutting them off 
suddenly from home and imperilling their lives. 

“Hallo, Yakie; hil-lo, Libbie! You a koot fays 
fom home, aint it?” was Emmet’s greeting as the 
lauds came up, each staggering under a back-load 
acks. 

“We've been a good deal further’n this more’n 
once,” said Jake, “and we've get to go clear round 








patience and kindness to bring | 


and he doubted if even a horse would be able to 


| wilderness of grass would let theim. 


see that the smoke closed in thicker, and feel that | 
the air was growing hot and oppressive. 
But suddenly two little dark objects appeared a 
few yards ahead, bobbing above the waving grass. 
Emmet gave a shout of delight; it was the black 
heads of Jake and Lib, nodding as they ran. Their 
hats were off, and they were running as fast as the 


In an instant Comet was alongside, and, with a 
few sharp whoas and a hard pull at the reins, Emmet 
managed to stop him but a few yards in front of the 
boys. 

They ran to him with eager shouts, their fright 
turned to joy at the sight of him. But without 

yaiting to answer them he leaned forward, caught 
Lib by the arm, and swung him up in front, then 
helped Jake to scramble on behind. 

“Hank tight to me, Yake,”’ he said; then, throw- 
ing an arm around Lib and grasping the rope, he 
dug his heels into Comet’s ribs, and, with a shrill 
“Hi! Hi!” set the steer off again at a swinging 
pace. 

The crackle and roar of the fire could plainly be 
heard as they started, and Comet, either objecting 
to his additional burden or uneasy at the smell and 
the roar of the fire, began snorting and throwing | 
his head on either side ominously. 

Emmet feared that the steer would become un- | 
manageable, and, as a last resort, determined to | 
run him into the lake and make a swim for it. 
Somewhere not far below he knew there was an arm 
of the lake about one hundred yards wide, extending | 
out a considerable distance into the flat, and this 
urm, or bayou, he had hoped to reach. 

He knew that Comet would not hesitate an 
instant to plunge into it and swim,—the steer had 
been known to swim clear across the like itself,— 
and once upon the other side he could soon make his 
little party safe. 

suddenly the smoke lifted, and he ventured a 
glance backward. The sight was appalling! The 
smoke, driven upward by the rush of heated air, was 
flying above their heads, leaving the jumping flames 
in plain view. 

The head fire was not 
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| outstrip it, but he instantly resolved to make the | 


| tie a rope around the animal’s body to cling to, and 
| another to either horn to serve 
| work of a minute; then, whip in hand, Emmet 


4 | 
trial with Comet. | 


He had frequently ridden the big fellow, who had | 
become as docile and obedient as a dog, to and from 
the field, hawing and geeing him about at will. 
Now, if possible, he would ride the fleet-footed steed | 
to some purpose. To throw off the yoke and harness, | 


as reins, was the 
mounted and was off. 

Comet, feeling a few stinging blows of the whip, 

| broke away at his swiftest trot. 

| 


Although his gait | 
had more than once defied the best trotters of the | 
settlement, the big steer could hold it with ease for 
a length of time that seemed incredible. In fact, as 
had been proved when Comet ran wild among the | 
settlement herds, the animal was as nearly tireless 
as flesh and blood could be. 

But it was a rough ride, and Emmet was obliged 
to cling tightly with one hand to the girth-rope, 





| : . . . : 
| while managing reins and whip with the other. | 
The day was one of those | 


The whip, however, was not needed, and the rider | 


| had only to yell “Hi! Hi!” to keep the steer flying | 


at his best gait. With head up and tail streaming, 
| Comet rounded the point of the lake, some half-mile 
from the knoll cabin, just as the “head fire” reached | 


| the upper end of the flat which lay to west and north 


of the lake. 

That “head fire’? was now not a mile distant, and | 

yas coming directly down the flat which followed | 
the southeast trend of the lake. | 

The smoke had grown so thick that Emmet could 
only see a few hundred feet ahead, but he kept well 
within sight of the lake shore, knowing that the | 
boys could not have gone far down as yet, and that | 
they were not likely to wander far from the lake’s 


jedge, for fear of getting lost. Their cattle, too, | 


would be found along shore, feeding upon the rice- | 
heads. 

“He! i! Wty” | 

Away they tore through the high grass, across | 
ditches, over rough, boggy spots, the rider getting a| 
terrible pounding, the steer possessed of but one} 
instinct, it seemed,—to respond to those sharp yells | 
with the utmost possible strides of his long, fleet 
legs. 

The fire meanwhile was gaining every moment, in 
spite of his tremendous exertion. Emmet could | 
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| and Comet was swimming with his heavy burden 


THE FIRE. 

met judged, and was bearing down on them with 
terrible speed, the flames shooting higher than he 
had ever seen them rise before. 

Little Jake and Lib clung to him without a word, 


| while Comet threw his head about and snorted more 


violently than before. 

But suddenly there was a strip of water before 
them; the arm of the lake had been reached. A 
moment more, and they were into it with a splash, 


and carrying it more easily than he lad been able to 
bear it upon land; but his body sank until the water | 
came up to Jake’s waist, and nothing but the nose 
and horns of the steer could be seen. 

But swimming was much slower work than run- 
ning had been, and by the time the opposite shore 
was reached the fire was already roaring at the other 
edge. 

Emmet leaped off into the edge of the water, and 
pulled Jake and Lib with him. 

“Here!” he shouted, giving them the ropes. 
“Hank tight to ’im; ton’t let ’im loose off you can 
holt to ’im. 

They obeyed manfully, and Emmet, drawing a 
match-box from his vest pocket, dropped upon his 
knees at the nearest dry place, and, lighting a match, 
held his hat over it until the flame had touched the 
blades of grass which he bent toward it; then he 
stepped back into the water and took charge of the | 
steer again. 

The flames on the other side had now reached the 
very water’s edge, and bunches of burning grass 
were blown toward them. 

For an instant the hext was intense, almost scorch- 
ing. Great tongues of angry flame lapped over 
among the waters and reached out toward them. 
Then, with a final crackling whish! they died out, | 
leaving a black, sinoking surface beyond. 

The fire swept on around the bayou, but mean- 
while Emmet’s small blaze sprang up and stretched 
away, gathering force and speed as it swept a wider | 
space. 

Comet took things quietly after his swim, which | 
had cooled his skin, and his dripping coat of hair. | 
served to protect him from the violent heat which | 
reigned for a moment. 

“Fall”? said Emmet, when the coast was clear, 
“Fall, little poys, ve ken ko to vow’ house now.” 

Walker’s house was only a inile distant, but they 


You yust so safe as to home now.” 
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reached it long after the fire had passed, and found 
that Mrs. Walker had been nearly wild about her 
boys until she saw them coming. 

“I might have known you’d save ’em,”’ she said to 
Emmet, while grateful tears ran down her face, as 
she listened to the story of their escape. Their 
cattle had taken fright and come home about an 


hour before. FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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For the Companion. 


TIM. 


Morning among the mountains! The crisp cool- 
ness of October, and the leafy greenness of June! 
What vitality was in the air! What a tonic for 
weary brains and tired nerves! 

It was interesting to note the look of renewed 
energy in the faces of the guests, as they gradually 
gathered on the hotel piazza, fresh from the break- 
fast-room. 

“Mountain air and good coffee are acting on the 
nerve centres,” I said, with a laugh, to my com- 
panion, as the sound of merry voices became con- 
fusing. 

‘Hello, there’s the stage-coach on time!” 

There was a quick tramping of hoofs, and the six 
horses came prancing proudly up to the door. A 
crowd of bright-faced girls appeared. What 
clamoring for outside seats! What a flutter 
pretty costumes! 

Ned Holmes and I held -back. Who wouldn’t? 
When, at length, we ventured forth with the dignity 
that became seniors in a great college, the seats 
were all taken. We stood in perplexity, a source of 
merriment to saucy eyes. 

“Strap them on behind,” came softly from under 
a bewitching bonnet. 

The merry laugh which followed decided our for- 
tunes for that day, and gave t 
experiences of life. 

“What time does the next coach go?” shouted 
Ned to the driver, as the horses curved gracefully 
under the warning crack over the of the 
leaders. $ 

“At twelve o’clock,” called back the driver, draw- 
ing the obedient horses into line. 

There was a loud bugle-blast, a triumphant wav- 
ing of white handkerchiefs, and Ned and I faced 
each other with the question, ‘What shall we do?” 
There was to be a grand carnival at the big hotel, 
ten miles away, and we wanted to go. 

“T say, Will, let’s walk.””) Ned put his heel down 
hard, and straightened himself. ‘“Let’s get even 
with that laugh. We can tuke «a short cut over the 
mountain, then strike the valley road, and get there 
by noon. I’ve been over before.” 

In half an hour we had packed our evening suits 
to go by coach, and, in walking trim, were trium- 
phantly climbing the steep mountain path. What 
an experience was ours! I can never recall that 
mountain-climb without a thrill of emotion. Nor 
can I recall my glimpse that day into God’s kingdom 
in the heart of a child without a new impulse to self- 
sacrifice and unselfish living. 

It was almost noon when we stood upon the 
mountain-top. A grand panorama of landscape 
glory lay before us,—hills and valleys, cultivated 
fields and winding river, a vast harmony in green 
and gold and overhanging blue. To the far west lay 
a bank of dark clouds—the mystery of evil, threaten- 
ing the fair universe. 

After gazing a long time in rapturous silence, Ned 
exclaimed, ‘This is glorious, but I shall be obliged 
to consider the claims of my stomach. Do you see 
where the path trails around a projecting rock down 
there? Well, just below is a cold spring, with 
shade and outlook good enough for a picnic par- 
adise.”” 

It was a quick tramp down, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed the cool water and dry lunch, and lay a long 
time resting and looking out over the beautiful 
valley. Buta warning thunder-roll aroused us, and 
we jumped to our feet and started down the mount- 
ain. 

We hurried along at a brisk pace, scarcely speak- 


a 
of 


is 


one of the richest 





heads 





jing, to save our breath, while the thunder rolled 


nearer and nearer. 

I had nearly given in, when Ned, a few yards 
ahead, shouted, “Here’s the road; now for a little 
run of ten minutes.’ In less time than that we 
sighted a house, and ran unceremoniously into the 
yard and up the steps of the piazza, much to the 
amusement and curiosity of half a dozen children, 
who were scampering in from the pattering rain- 


| drops. 


A mild, motherly woman met us kindly, and 
opened the door of the best room, but the musty 
odor, the framed sampler with its weeping willow, 
and the stiff haircloth chairs prompted Ned to say, 
“We thank you, ma’am, but we prefer the piazza.” 

As we sat watching the rain, chatting with the 
farmer and his wife, my attention was attracted to 
the children grouped at the end of the piazza. 





| Three of them were lean and scrawny, with sallow 
| skin and peaked faces, and three were round and 


rosy. 

Suddenly one of them said, pointing, “Poor Tim, 
see how it rains on him!” Then, turning toward us, 
“Papa, won’t you put aroof over Tim, so it sha’n’t 


| rain on him?” 


Looking in the direction she pointed, I saw only a 
swing and children’s playthings under a large 
maple. A second look reveuled what seemed to be 
a grave covered with flowers in the midst of their 


| playground. 


Before the father could answer, I said, thought. 
lessly, “Is that a grave out there?” 

A curiously tender, almost reverent smile came to 
the farmer’s face, as, turning to his wife, he said, 
“Mother, tell the strangers about Tim.” 

“Tt’s only a short story,” she said, ‘‘and I’m always 
willin’ to tell it, though it makes my heart ache, but 
I think maybe it’ll make people feel more tender- 


| like to the poor children the kind folks are sendin’ 


out of the big city to get a bit of fresh air. 

“T didn’t feel for ’em at first. Our minister, he 
came and asked me to take two or three, and I jest 
said, ‘No; it’s hayin’-time, and what with the extra 
hands to cook for, and the milk and butter on my 
hands, and a six-months-old baby of my own, I don’t 
feel no call to take care of other folks’s children. 
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There’s them that haint got any; let them take ’em.’ | 
The minister didn’t press me, only he said some- 
thing about a blessing would surely come with ’em. 

“After he went away, I couldn’t put it out of my 
mind. I kept a-thinkin’ what if God was to take | 
mine away. I seemed to hear some one reasonin’ 
*bout it to me every time I thought of it. 

“«*What would be the trouble?’ the voice seemed | 
to say. ‘Isn’t there always enough to eat for one | 
more, and couldn’t a child take care of itself?’ 

“Then one night I had a dreadful dream of some- 
thin’ horrible, I couldn’t tell what, a-happenin’ to my 
baby. So when my girl, Sally, the one there with 
the checkered apron, came to me the day they was 
to come, and asked me to jest go down to the depot 
to see ’em come in, I went. 

“What a sight it was, mister! 
any mother’s heart ache! 
sick-lookin’ children! 

“Well, folks kept a-takin’ ’em away in wagons | 
till there was jest one poor little boy left. Nobody | 
seemed to be lookin’ for him. He ’peared so for- | 
saken, I declare for it, I went right up to him, and | 
says I, ‘Do you want to go home with me?’ not | 
knowin’ what I was a-doin’, only wantin’ to see a} 
happy look come into the poor little face. 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am!’ he said so quick. And Sally, | 
she ketched him by the hand, and pulled him into | 
the wagon, a-talkin’ bout huckleberryin’ and all the 
fun they’d have. Up comes the minister, jest as we 
was startin’ home, a-smilin’ his knowin’ smile, and 
says he, ‘A blessing comes with him.’ 

“And it did come from the very first. Somehow 
things never did run smoother in haying-time. I 
never remember a year before when, for some 
reason or other, some of the hands didn’t leave us 
jest in the heaviest part of it, but that summer we 
had help enough right through, and not a load of 
hay got wet. Then Tim wasa great help, too, for 
he jest took the baby and kept her away from me 
most of the time. It was wonderful how he could 
quiet that child. 

“One day I had a big washin’ to do, and I gave 
the baby to Tim, and says I, ‘She’s fussy to-day, 
it’s so dreadful hot. Take her anywhere you want 
to, only mind ye don’t let her get hurt.’ 

“After a while I went out to get a breath of air 
and see what was goin’ on. I can see him now, 
just as he lay there under that tree.” 

Here the good woman paused to wipe her eyes. 

“The baby was a-cooin’ away, and Tim, he was 
a-lookin’ way up into the sky, and I heard him say, 
‘My Father,’ as plain as could be. I knew he was 
a-thinkin’ of what the minister said to him ’bout 
his ‘Father in Heaven.’ 

“When he saw me he said, ‘O ma’am,I wish I 
could jest lie here forever.’ Sally, she looked up 
from her doll and laughed. Somehow I couldn’t 
say anything, but went back to my tub with a 
queer feeling that he was goin’ to have his wish. 
I hadn’t been there two minutes ’fore Sally rushed 
in, crying, ‘Mamma, mamma! Mad dog!’ 

“Seared as 1 was, I thought first of John,” nod- 
ding toward her husband, “and, as I rushed out, I 
remembered to ketch the dinner-horn off the nail. 
When I got ’round to the yard I saw such a sight 
as nearly overpowered me, but I did blow that 
horn like to raise the dead. 

“Tim had snatched the old shawl the baby was 
on and had thrown it over the dog’s head and some- 
how inthe scuffle got it wound ’round so he couldn’t 
bite nor get away. There he was, as the dog jumped 
and jerked, a-holdin’ on with all his might, and 
screaming, ’most out of breath, ‘Take the baby! 
Take the baby!’ 

“I grabbed the child, and I believe I threw her 
into the window; then I ketched a broom and ran 
to help Tim. 

“I jest had one glimpse of his white face and set 
teeth, when John came like a shot across the yard 
with a pitchfork. 

“I didn’t know any more till I came to out there 
on the grass. I had jest fainted clear away from it 
all. John, he laughs at me, and says I always get 
rid of trouble that way, but I can’t noways help it.” 

“It’s a very easy way out of it,” said the farmer, 
with alaugh. “Tom came running in the other day 
with his finger half cut off, and she jest lay down 
easy-like till it was all fixed up, then she opened her 
eyes and asked, ‘What’s the matter?’”’ 

“Well, I never felt so bad about it as I did then, 
when poor Tim was a-battlin’ for his life. When I 
came to I cried with my first breath, ‘Where’s 
Tim?’ 

“*Here I am, ma’am,’ he said, in a cheery voice. 
But oh! he looked so white and weak, leaning back 
agin the tree, that I jest broke down and cried like 
a baby, and for tlie first time I hugged and kissed 
him like my own child.” 

Here the good woman broke down, unmindful 
that she had left Ned and me in suspense as to what 
really happened. 

“Did the little fellow get hurt?” asked Ned. 

“Not a scratch,” said the farmer, with a look of 
disgust toward his wife. ‘Ye see, I was close by on 
a load of hay, and when I heard that awful screech 
on the horn I knew something was up. I suspected 
*twas tramps, and I jest grabbed my fork and 
jumped. It didn’t take two minutes to get all the 
harm out of thatcur. ’Twas a small dog, and Tim 
had held on with all his might, but his strength was 
about used up. 


Enough to make 
Such alot of half-starved, 
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want to lie. I told John if anything can keep us 
from being mean and seltizh, and make us willin’ to 
help others, it will be the sight of Tim’s grave. For 
his sake we always take in the summer two or three 
city children, though we’ve never found another 
Tim. But we always feel repaid for our trouble.” 
The shower had passed; the sun was shining. 
We went on our way past the little flower-decked 
grave, with no feeling of vanity or thoughts of the 
triumph at the big hotel. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
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For the Companion. 


CROCHETED INSERTION AND EDGING. 


The pattern for which these directions are given 
and from which they are taken was designed for a 
buffet scarf, and the material is medium-sized cro- 
chet linen. 

Insertion. 

Chain 52. 1lstrow: Make one treblein the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth stitch of chain; *chain two, skip two, 
make one treble in third stitch; repeat from * to * 
three times, making four spaces; make one treble in 
each of the next three stitches; chain two, skip one, 
and make one treble in each of the next four stitches; 


chain five, skip five, make one double crochet in | 
each of the next three stitches; chain five, skip five, | 


make one treble in each of the next four stitches; 
chain two, skip two, make one treble in third stitch; 
chain two, skip two, make one treble in each of the 
next four stitches. 

2d row. Turn, chain three, make one treble in 
each of the next three stitches. As this is done at the 


commencement of each row, it will not be repeated 





hereafter. *Chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in third stitch*; repeat from * to * twice; make one 
treble in each of the next three stitches; chain 
three, make one treble in the second double crochet; 
chain three, skip three, make one treble in each of 
the next four stitches, so that the last treble will 
come in the first stitch of the cluster of four trebles 
in lst row; chain three, make one treble between 
the two clusters of four trebles in Ist row; chain 
three, skip three, make one treble in each of the 
next four stitches; *chain two, skip two, make one 
treble in third stitch*; repeat from * to * twice; 
make one treble in each of the next three stitches. 

3d row. Chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
third stitch; chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in each of the next four stitches; chain five, skip to 
the stitch next to the treble that goes between the 
two clusters of four trebles in the 1st row, and make 
one double crochet in each of the next three stitches; 
chain five, skip to the last stitch in the next cluster 
of four trebles, and make one treble in each of the 
next four stitches; skip one, chain two, make one 
treble in each of the next four stitches; *chain two, 
skip two, make one treble in third stitch*; repeat 
from * to * three times, making four spaces; make 
| one treble in each of the next three stitches. 

4th row. *Chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in the third stitch*; repeat from * to * four times, 
making five spaces; make one treble in each of the 
next three stitches; chain six, skip to the stitch 
before the first double crochet, and make one double 
in each of the next five stitches; chain six, skip to 
the last treble in the next cluster of four trebles in 
3d row, and make one treble in each of the next 
four stitches; chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in each of the next four stitches. 

5th row. Chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
third stitch; chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in each of the next four stitches; chain five, skip to 
the second double crochet, and make one double in 
each of the next three stitches; chain five, skip 
three, make one treble in each of the next four 
stitches, so that the last one will come in the first 
stitch of the next cluster of four trebles; chain two, 
skip two, make one treble in each of the next four 
stitches; *chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
third stitch*; repeat from * to * three times; make 
one treble in each of the next three stitches. 

6th row. *Chain two, skip two, make one treble 





| chain five, skip to the last stitch in the next cluster 
| of four trebles, and make one treble in each of the 

next four stitches; chain two, skip two, make one 
| treble in third stitch; chain two, skip two, make one 
treble in each of the next four stitches. 

8th row. Chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
each of the next four stitches; chain six, skip to the 
stitch before the first double crochet, and make one 
double in each of the next five stitches; chain six, 
skip to the last stitch in the next cluster of four 
| trebles, and make one treble in each of the next four 
stitches; *chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
third stitch*; repeat from * to * four times, making 
five spaces; make one treble in each of the next 
three stitches. 

9th row. *Chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in third stitch*; repeat from * to * three times; 
make one treble in each of the next three stitches; 
chain two, skip two, make one treble in each of the 
next four stitches; chain five, skip to second double 
crochet, and make one double in the next three 
stitches; chain five, skip three, make one treble in 
each of the next four stitches, so that the last one 
will come in the first stitch of the next cluster of 
four trebles; chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in the third stitch; chain two, skip two, make one 
treble in each of the next four stitches. 

This ends the pattern. Begin from 2d row and 
repeat to the desired length. 

Edging. 

Chain 44. Istrow. Make one treble in the sev- 
enth, eighth, ninth, and tenth stitches; chain two, 
skip two, make one treble in each of the next four 
stitches; chain five, skip five, make one double cro- 
| chet in each of the next three stitches; chain five, 
skip five, make one treble in each of the next four 
stitches; chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
the third stitch; chain two, skip two, make one 
treble in each of the next four stitches. 

2d row. Chain three, make one treble in each of 
the next three stitches; *chain two, skip two, 
make one treble in the third stitch*; repeat from 
*to * twice; make one treble in each of the next 
three stitches; chain three, make one treble in the 
second double crochet; chain three, skip three, 
make one treble in each of the next four stitches; 
chain three, make one treble between the two clus- 
ters of four trebles in 1st row; chain three, skip 
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each of the next three stitches; chain two, skip two, 
make one treble in each of the next four Stitches; 
chain six, skip to the stitch before the first double 
crochet, make one double in each of the next five 
stitches; chain six,skip to the last stitch in the 
next cluster of four trebles, and make one treble 
in each of the next four stitches. 

9th row. Turn, chain ten, make a cluster of four 
trebles, so that the fourth treble will come in the first 
stitch of the first cluster of four trebles in the eighth 
row; chain two, make one treble in each of the next 
four stitches; chain five, skip to the second double cro. 
chet, and make one double in the next three stitches: 
chain five, make a cluster of four trebles, so that the 
fourth treble will come in the first stitch of the next 
cluster of four trebles; chain two, skip two, make 
one treble in third stitch; chain two, skip two, make 
one treble in each of the next four stitches. 

This ends the pattern. Begin with the 2d row 
and repeat. 

— +> $$$ 


For the Companion, 


TALKS ABOUT BIRDS. 
First Paper.— The Canary. 


The first recorded facts concerning the canary 
appeared in a work on ornithology written by Aldro- 
vandus, bearing the date 1610. 

The accepted theory concerning its introduction 
into Europe is that a vessel containing a few of 
these feathered songsters was wrecked upon the 
coast of Italy, more than three hundred years ago. 
The birds escaped to the forests, where, finding the 
climate congenial and all things propitious, they 
built their nests and reared their young. They 
would probably have remained a wild-woods bird 
to this day had not their voices attracted the 
attention of the natives, who trapped and caged 
them, and afterwards bred and sold them. 

They are yet cultivated in France and Germany ,— 
in Germany very extensively. It is estimated that 
over one hundred thousand canaries are shipped 
annually to America. 

I know of nothing that makes a better gift to a 
friend than a bird, whose constant singing calls to 
mind that friend every hour of the day. 

The canary bred in Germany is the hardiest variety 
put upon the market. The pure state of the atmos. 





three, make one treble in each of the next four 
stitches. 

3d row. Turn, chain ten, make a cluster of one 
treble in each of four stitches, so that the fourth 


cluster of four trebles in 2d row; chain five, skip 
to the stitch before the next single treble, and make 
one double crochet in each of the next three stitches; 
chain five, skip to the last stitch in the next cluster 
of four trebles, and make one treble in each of the 
next four stitches; chain two, skip the single 
treble, and make one treble in each of the next four 
stitches; *chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
the third stitch*; repeat from * to * three times; 
make one treble in each of the next three stitches. 
4th row. 
each of the next three stitches; *chain two, skip 
two, make one treble in the third stitch*; repeat 
from * to * four times; make one treble in each of 
the next three stitches; chain six, skip to the stitch 
before the first double crochet, make one double in 
each of the next five stitches; chain six, skip to the 
last stitch in the next cluster of four trebles, and 
make one treble in each of the next four stitches. 
5th row. Chain six, skip to the last stitch in the 
cluster of four trebles, and make one treble in each 
of the next four stitches; chain five, skip to the 
second double crochet, and make one double crochet 
in each of the next three stitches; chain five, make 
cluster of four trebles, so that the fourth treble will 
come in the first stitch of the next cluster of four 
trebles; chain two, skip two, make one treble in 
each of the next four stitches; *chain two, skip two, 








make one treble in the third stitch*; repeat from 
| * to * three times; make one treble in each of the 
| next three stitches. 

6th row. Turn, chain three, make one treble in 
each of the next three stitches; *chain two, skip 
two, make one treble in third stitch*; repeat from 
*to * twice; make one treble in each of the next 


“Now, sir, I never give no credit to miracles afore, | in third stitch*; repeat from * to * twice; make one | three stitches; chain three, make one treble between 
but I said ’twas a miracle that he thought of the treble in each of the next three stitches; chain! the two clusters of four trebles; chain three, skip to 
only one way to save the baby, or himself even, for | three, make one treble between the two clusters of | last stitch of the second cluster of trebles, make one 


he had no time to run, the dog came up so sudden.” 
“The minister said it was all Providence,” re- 
sumed the woman, smoothing out her apron, “and a 
part of our blessin’ for takin’ Tim. 
“After that we couldn’t let him go back to the 
city, but he never seemed to gain much in strength. 
Some days he would be bright, and then again he 


would lie for hours out there, weak and listless. In | 


the early fall he took a kind of slow fever, and, 
though we did all we could for him, he never rallied. 
The doctor said it was all owin’ to his starvin’ so 
long in the city. 

“Jest afore he died he sent word to his mission 
teacher that he knew her words were true. He had 
seen the birds and flowers like the verses she taught, 
and knew the Father would take care of him. 

“So we buried him right there where he used to 


four trebles in the 5th row; chain three, skip three, 
make one treble in each of the next four stitches; 
chain three, make one treble in the second double 


one treble in each of the next three stitches. 


| treble in each of the next four stitches; chain three, 


| Skip three, make one treble in the second double 
| crochet; chain three, skip three, make one treble in 


crochet; chain three, skip three, make one treble in| each of the next four stitches. 
each of the next four stitches, so that the last one | 
will come in the first stitch of the next cluster of 
four trebles; *chain two, skip two, make one treble 
in the third stitch*; repeat from * to * twice; make 


7th row. Turn, chain five, skip to the last stitch 
in the cluster of four trebles, and make one treble in 
the next four stitches; chain two, skip the single 
treble, and make one treble in each of the next four 





| 7throw. *Chain two, skip two, make one treble | single crochet, and make one double crochet in each 


in third stitch*; repeat from * to * three times; 
make one treble in each of the next three stitches; | last stitch in the next cluster of four trebles, and | 


| of the next three stitches; chain five, skip to the 


chain two, make one treble in each of the next four | make one treble in each of the next four Stitches ; 
stitches; chain five, skip to the stitch before the | chain two, skip two, make one treble in the third 


single treble stitch in 6th row that goes betweer the stitch; chain two, skip two, make one treble in each 
two clusters of four trebles in 5th row, and make | of the next four stitches. 
one double crochet in each of the next three stitches; | 


8throw. Turn, chain three, make one treble in 


treble will come in the first stitch of the first | 


phere of that country in the higher mountainous 
parts is especially adapted to the proper develop- 
ment of lungs and vocal organs, and we find the 
birds, like the peasants, short, stout and sturdy. 

In Germany such luxuries as candy, figs and rich 
cakes for the canary are unthought of, and this may 
further account for their hardiness. It is among the 
wealthy class of our own country that “bad luck 
with birds” is most frequently heard of. How com- 
mon is the expression, “I have had so many birds, 
but they have all died;” or, “I never have good luck 
with birds.” When I hear such expressions as 
these, or the still more common one, “The cat caught 
my bird,” my indignation rises. At this age of the 





Turn, chain three, make one treble in’ 


stitches; chain five, skip to the stitch before the | 


| world, when so frequently occur in the magazines 
and newspapers “hints upon the care of canaries,” 
there is not the shadow of an excuse for “bad luck,” 
which is, as a rule, but the outcome of bad or im- 
proper food. 

The color of the canary was originally a reddish 
brown on the back, and a deep green on the breast. 
How the pure white or yellow canaries so much 
admired at the present day were obtained from dark 
brown or green parents is a mystery yet to be solved. 
But suffice it to say, there are now in existence 
canaries of many colors, shades, and gradations of 
voice, of which those bred in the Black Forest of 
Germany are the finest singers. 

The male canary is the singer. The female often 
' sings a little, but her notes are weak, and by one 
who is familiar with canaries the sex may be cer- 
tainly known as soon as the voice is heard. In the 
male canary the forehead is flat, and the distance 
between the eyes is greater than in the female. The 
female’s forehead is more round. 

It requires close observation, however, to distin- 
guish the sexes in this way, and even then the signs 
sometimes fail. Most of the im- 
ported canaries found in this country 
come from Germany, a few from 
England, Belgium, Spain and France. 

The Belgian canary is the highest- 
priced canary on the market. It 
stands upon the perch in an awk- 
ward, hump-backed, and very un- 
comfortable-looking position, and at 
first sight always excites pity. One 
who is not acquainted with the nat- 
ural peculiarities of this variety can 
hardly believe that it is not a case of 
dreadful deformity. 








But its peculiarity of shape makes the 
bird valuable. Its song is weak, wavering, j 
and of short duration. It is, perhaps, the 
most delicate of all canaries, and requires more 
careful attention than any other. It well repays the 
owner for the extra care bestowed upon it in be- 
coming exceedingly tame, very rarely flying away 
when approached. Dame Fashion says they are one 
of the latest novelties, and so, while we secretly 
dislike their appearance, we pretend to admire them. 

Closely related to and 
greatly resembling the Bel- 
gian variety is the French 
canary. Its shoulders are 

not quite so high as the 







Belgian’s. Its voice is a 
little better. Both the 


French and the Belgian 
canaries should have 
a larger and higher 
cage than the com- 
mon breeds, so as to 
expose their 
liar shape to perfec- 
tion. 

The Lancashire 
Coppy is the largest 
canary bred, and is 
| a general favorite. 
| The pure yellow of the whole body combines with 
the fine, full, dark topknot to make its appearance 
very attractive. Its voice is loud and strong, but 


pecu- 
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the 
produce. 
canary. 


race. 





spangled canaries, gold, silver 


ticular shade of the spots. 


to obtain the best results. 
remarkable, but they command a good price. 

The London fancy canary is worthy 
of notice. Its chief beauty lies in its 
peculiar plumage. It is a deep orange 
all over, except the long wing and 
tail feathers, which are a deep 
green. During the first year of 
its life it exactly resembles a 
common canary, but after the 
second moult it becomes 
as above described. After 
a few years, however, it 
loses the color of the 
dark feathers, and pre- 
sents the appearance of 
the common yellow ca- 
nary. Its song is not 
above the ordinary. 

The Norwich canary is the hardiest of any of the 
species. It is found in all the colors of the ordinary 
canary, and possesses a loud, clear voice, which it 
keeps in pretty constant use. It has a larger, fuller 
topknot than any other breed, which often falls 
over the eyes so as nearly to obscure the sight. 

The cinnamon, the crimson, and many other varie- 
ties might be described, but it is not necessary. 

The food of the canary should be, ordinarily, 
Sicily canary seed, German rape, India millet, and 
Turkish maw, in the proportion of four, three, two, 
one. It should be glossy, healthy seed, and carefully 
cleaned, and should never be more than a year old, 
as after that time it becomes rancid. 

Hemp seed should never be fed to a canary, except 
as a tonic, in order to induce an appetite in case of 
sickness, when the bird will not otherwise take food; 
even then give him only a little. It causes a growth 
of fat in the body, makes the bird lazy, and ruins 
the song. Chickweed, lettuce, the heart of cabbage 
and ripe apple are little delicacies of which your bird 
is fond, but they should not be given oftener than 
once a week. Occasionally a little tender, raw beef- 
steak, cut fine with a pair of scissors, is good for him. 

Brass or wooden cages are preferred, as the bird is 
apt to pick the paint off the ordinary tin one and, as 
is known, paint is injurious. 

Fix upon a time in the morning which will be con- 
venient to attend to your canary. Attend to him, 
then, every day at that hour. First, give him a bath 
of water, cold in summer and slightly warm in win- 
ter. If you are particular to do this at a regular 
hour, he will soon learn regular habits and bathe as 
soon as the water is offered him. 

After it has been used, take the bath-dish out of 
the cage and change the paper on the bottom. The 
damp paper should never be allowed to remain in 
the cage, as it soon gets musty. 

Give seed and water fresh every day. A teaspoon- 
ful of seed is sufficient for one bird. Wash the 
water-cups thoroughly, for a mould will collect in 
the corners in warm weather, even in a day, which, 
if allowed to remain, wil! be very unhealthful. 

Keep constantly in the cage a piece of cuttlefish 
bone. This the canary uses to sharpen his bill upon, 
and, it being slightly salty in its nature, it sharpens 
the appetite also. The female uses it for the forma- 
tion of shells for eggs. Keep in the cage a dish of 
red gravel for the birds to pick in. The red gravel is 
preferred to the silver gravel, in which the particles 
are sharp, often like glass, and sometimes cut 
through the craw of the bird and produce death. 

Avoid feeding your bird on lump sugar, candy, or 
rich cakes. Its digestive organs are not fitted for 
such things, and it cannot take them without danger 
of injury. The green food once a week, shreds of 
beefsteak, and hard-boiled egg mixed with cracker 
crumbs will be all the delicacies it will require. 

In selecting birds for breeding, the female should 
be a year older than the male bird if you desire that 
most of the young shall be singers. 

A pale yellow male with a deep yellow female will 
produce handsome yellow birds. A pale yellow 
male with a deep green female will usually have 
handsome spotted birds. A deep yellow male with 
a deep green female will often produce the beautiful 
cinnamon birds. This, however, is not certain. 

A very common mistake is made in placing two 
crested birds together, thinking to produce young 
with finer, fuller topknots. The result is a baldness 
or malformation about the head. Use a finely 
crested male and a plain female. Remember, also, 
if selecting birds for breeding, that they are consid- 
ered in their prime in the third and fourth season. 
Never keep a bird for profit after it is four years 
old. 

For perhaps three months in the spring, beginning 
with the middle of February, canaries have what is 
known as the mating fever. If you have a pair of 
birds and wish to mate them, do so at once; or, if 
you have not, and have a friend who wishes to raise 


birds, lend your singer. It is kinder to do so. But, | 
if you do not wish to mate your bird, hang his cage 
in a window where he can have a change of scene, 
and talk or whistle to him, thus aiding him in for- | 


getting his desire. 


“Does it spoil a bird’s voice to mate him?” Cer- 
True, many males will cease singing 


tainly not. 


song is not so pleasing as many another can 
It is nearly as valuable as the Belgian 


The plumage of the lizard 
canary makes that variety 
the most showy of all the 
He has on the top of 
his head a bright yellow 
spot, or cap, while the rest 
of the body is a dark green 
or gray, speckled over with 
bright spots of the same color. 
Birds of this class are also called 


or blue, according to the par- 
In 
raising young lizard canaries, mate a gold- 
spangled male with a silver spangled female 
Their voice is not 










‘“‘After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 


HOT WATER eater. 


Bolton’s Patent Wrought Iron (is the best). 
Durable, Economical, Healthful. 


GAS MACHINE FOR HOMES 


’ (portable). Makes best of Gas in Country at less than 
ty Prices. Send for Catalogue to 


Detroit Heating & Lighting Co., 


205 Wight St., Detroit, or 87 Lake St., Chicago. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 

















A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
Af . Platform Scale, . €¢ « 10.00 
A $125.00 Top Buse es) Me ee 65.00 | 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, . e e ° 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart, . ie a 15.00 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness . . . 7.50 

|A 4 . Scoop and Platform Scale, 3. 

| A 4 1b. Family or Store Scale, .  . 1. 

| 1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


\CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, Ill. 


HIGH-SOUNDING 
NAMES. 


Just now there are many inferior prepara- 
tions sold, with high-sounding names, which 
are found on analysis to contain poisonous 
ingredients. The famous LABLACHE POW- 
D is not only pure and harmless, but it 





purifies the skin. Is sold by dru oa and at 
LEVY’S FRENCH PERPUMERY TORE, 34 
West St., Boston, Mass.—E\vening Traveller. 











LOWNEYS 


PackacesByExeresa 
ReETAIL> BRANGH, 
45 West ST.. BOSTON. 








CARMENTS 


In Silk, Wool, Merino and Gauze; also, 
Silk and Wool Mixed. 


made from 
the 


JAEGER 


Imported 
Yarn. 


BATES WAIST 


(Perfect substitute for 
Corsets 








For Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent 
Sree. 





Agents Wanted. 
Cc. BATES & CO., 47 Winter St., Boston. 


SAVE THE LIVES OF YOUR CHILDREN. 





The school-room 
is the medium 
through which con- 
tagious diseases are 
sent to our homes. 
The death rate 
amon ct dren 
during the school 





months is ver 
much larger than 
during vacation, 


This is simply bar- 
barism, because it 
can be avoided by 
using the Sher- 
man King Va- 
porizer the 
school-rooms. This 
simple and inex- 
pensive device pu- 
rifies all places with 
in doors and keeps 
them pure. It never 
fails. Send for par- 
ticulars. 

Sherman “King” | 
Vaporizer Co., Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass, | 
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There are 
many white soaps, 
each 


represented to be 
“just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 
qualities of 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
’Tis sold everywhere. 


po YOu that Plymouth Rock Pants 
and Suits would have reached 

e largest sales ever known in 

the custom clothing business un- 


asd A823 fess they had wonderful merit? 


heey pe 


WE D Al LY praise was not deserved? 


a postal card to see a hand- 
some line of our samples, 
mailed you free, with full 
directions how to measure 
yourself, we guaranteeing 
perfect fit and satisfaction 
or money refunded? 


Vik 



















in the big cities where 
our branch stores are 
situated unless we could 
successfully 
with any tailor or rea- 
dy-made clothier? 


to $5.25; Suits 
Figces to $20.” 





aS 


CUT TO ORDER: Pants, 
$13.25 to $21; Overcoats, 
If you don’t know who we are, look in any commer- 





cial agen , or write to any bank or business firm (ex- 
cept clothiers and tailors) in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
ADDRESS AI. MAIL TO 
Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 
Annex: 695 Washington Street, 
And 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 285 Broadway, New York; 
943 Penn. Avenue, Washington » Cos 7 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 914 Main St., Rich- 
3; 225 EK. Baltimore St., Bal 
10 Canal St., New Orleans; 
Somery St. Montgomery, Ala. ; ¢ 
» Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Building, 
Hotel_ Gilmore, § 
Mass. ; Market St., Lynn, ass.; 1 
Westminster St., Providence, K.1.; Old 
ister Building, New Haven, Conn. 
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Fit. 
away in six mon 


Perfect 
Usual Price, 
$1.25. 
Five hundred thousand to be 


given 






Give your 
Waist measure, 


The Mme. Demorest Tlustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 
Contains 36 pages on tho finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. Itcovers 
every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 
Cooking, etc., ete. Subscription price only 50 ¢ nts per 
Year. Mention yourus’ Companion. and send cents 
for sut-scription and 25 cents additional to pay postage and 
= 7§, cents in all. and we will mail you one of these 

andsome Corsets free. Address 
DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Beautiful Ornamental Stitching 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 
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The True Elixir of Life 
it Purifies and Vitalizes the Blood. 
it Makes the Weak Strong. 


arsaparilla 










BETTER NEWS 10 LADIES! 


And All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


The choicest ever imported. 
known in quality, prices, premiums and discounts. 
A CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to introduce and 
get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked from the Select Tea 


Nothing like it ever 
CET PREMIUM No. 27. 





| 
Of Pure Cod 


Liver Oil and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

of Lime and 
Soda 


prescribed by leading 





is endorsed 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk, 


and 


is a perfect 


oa 
Scott’s Emulsion fnuwzio7'7 
is a wond Flesh Producer. Itis the 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 





Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 











EVERY LADY 
WANTS 3% ASILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

SILKs direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 















ths I! | 


-for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
= by any make 
SS ——= of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


RECOLLECT we send to all parts of the U.S. 


With each Dress Pattern we 





resent the buyer with 1000 
ards Sewing Silk, and enough 
Silk Braid to bind bottom of 


sive fo v00 PREPAID, 





are delivered to you 
all carrying charges 











UNDERWEAR. 


A new Fabric for Underwear supe- 
rior to Silk or Wool. A protection 
against Colds. 


Made in all styles, for Men, Wo- 


Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade Leaf being used. All guar- 
anteed absolutely Pure. andsome New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, ete. 
given away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Goo: 
Teas, 30, 35 and 40 cents. Excellent Family Teas, 50 and 60 cents. Very Best. 65 to 
_ 90 cents per lb. Special.—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 344 Ibs. o 
. our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2. When ordering be particular and state 
if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Re Lf 
we deal only in Pure Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old 
ae . Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For particulars address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. P, O. Box 287, 


men and Children. 


Sold by leading Merchants. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
FREE 


altogether when placed in the same cage with a 
female. Why, is not exactly known. Perhaps their 
new domestic cares occupy their whole mind and 
attention. But when the male and female are again 
Separated, he will in every case commence singing 
again unless he has lost his voice from cold. 

E. F. MORRISON. 









Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Reod Magic Seale Co. , Quincy, Ill, 
























































































HOW COULD HE KNOW? 


It is amazing how common is the belief in that 


greatest of impostures, fortune-telling. Even people 
who really do know that no one can possibly foresee 
what is to happen have in 
clairvoyance and such humbugs, of which they find 
it hard to divest themselves. It is strange, too, that 
the fortune-teller finds his most profitable patrons 
in large cities, where one has every opportunity of 
knowing that such persons are always impostors of 
the worst class. 


a lingering contidence 


The passengers on a Boston horse-car were amused 
one day by the conversation of two women, one of 
whom had recently been to see a so-culled fortune- 
teller. 

“It’s perfectly wonderful the things he told me,’ 
she pa 4 “He told me, without my saying a Amin 
that I was either married or that I would be married 
within a year. Now, how could he tell that I was 
really married?” 

“It was strange,” replied the other woman, evi- 
dently as credulous as her companion. “What else 
did he tell you?’ 

“Well, he said that there was a dark cloud hang- 
ing over me now, but for me not to get dise ape | 
for it would soon pass away, and everything would 
come out all right.” 

“Well, I dee inre!”? 

“Then he said that one of my friends would be 
very sick soon, and that he would die before the 
year was out and leave me a great de val of money, 
and I’ve an idea I know just who that is.’ 

“Do you? Who is it?” 

“Oh, I ought not to tell you. My husband says 
these fortune-tellers tell that to eve rybody, but I 
don’t see why it shouldn’t be true in my case. 
Stranger things than that have happened.” 

“That’s true. 

“I’m sure he told me a great many 
couldn’t have known beforehand. Without asking 
me hardly any questions, he told me all about my 
husband, just how he looke d,and how many children 
I had, and how old I was and all that.’ 

A profe sssional fortune-teller can usually find out 
all he wants to know by asking ‘“‘a few questions” 
in such an adroit way that his victims never know 
they are giving him the information he, in turn, 
gives them, to their great surprise and my stification. 


Or 
A WASHING-MATCH. 


Something quite new in industrial contests took 
place lately at Geneva, Switzerland, in the shape of 
2 contest for a prize between washerwomen. Geneva 
is quite celebrated for its laundresses, who wash 
their clothes in the open air and ia the water of the | 
River Rhone and Lake Leman. It was quite natural, 
therefore, if there was to be a washing-match any- 
where, for it to be held in Geneva. 

On the day appointed an immense crowd lined the 
shore of the luke, and the laundresses, having rolled 
up their sleeves, began washing at the word of 
command. They souped and rubbed the clothes, 
and rinsed and wrung them and hung them up to 
dry, while the crowd looked on in breathless in- 


terest. 

The first prize was won by Madlle. Lefévre, a 
Parisian laundress only nineteen years old, who 
went through the process of washing and wringing 


a garment and hanging it up to dry in exactly six 


read, to which | 
spectators sat 


minutes. And, as the prize took into consideration 
the thoroughness of the work as well as its rapidity, 
the prize-winner could not put through her w ashing 
“with a lick and a promise. 

After the contest a banquet was s 
five hundred of the laundresses ona 
down. 

At Troy, N. Y., which has become a city of laun- 
dries, and to w hich clothes are sent to be washed 
from all through New York and New England, a 
on page to have a contest in washing clothes by 

and in the Hudson River would create no little 
mirth. A “washing-match” at Troy, if the work 
was conducted in the customary way, would be | 
largely a contest between machines. 

— —~1@>- —_— 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


School-teachers have many funny experiences in 
the mountain districts of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
One teacher relates that one of his pupils was taken 
out of school because he was taught there that the 
earth was round. The lad’s father was so wrought 
up at having such errors taught in school, and was so 


ROUND, 


the schoolmaster to a public debate. 


They discussed the ye as to whether the 
earth is round or flat for « week, before crowded 
houses. ‘The jury which had been selected to decide 
the question € isagre ed. 

“If the ’arth be round, what’s to keep folks an’ 
things from tumblin’ off?” was, to the man and to 
more than half the audience, an unanswerable proof 
for the earth’s flatness. 


and mountains for the earth to be e exactly flat, and 
finally, impressed by some of the master’ s arguments, 
he said: “W al, it mought be round up an’ ‘down? — 
north and south—“but it can’t no ways be roun’ 
t’other way, “cause things must fall off when it’s 
top- side deown. 


half the jury and audience, who were willing to 
rant that the earth might be round north and south, 
ut not east and west. 


=~@> 
NATIONAL FLOWER. 


No one can help being in some measure a partisan. 
Our characters and daily pursuits inevitably in 
fluence our decisions. A group of farmers were 
sitting about in Captain Morse’s store, discussing 
the events of the day. 


The mail had just come in, and, as Captain Morse 
was postmaster us well as storeke eeper, there was a 
great unfurling of papers, and much comment on 
the ublic “situation.” 

Yell, Morse, what do you think of all this talk 
chen a national flower?” asked one. 


his ears. 

“You don’t say! Why, they want everybody to 
vote for a national flower, ‘and when they’ ve sot on 
it, it’s comin’ into fashion and never goin’ out.” 

“Sho!” said Captain Morse. “Well, if they want 
to know which way to vote, I’m the man to tell’em. 
If I do say it, what I don’t know on the subject 
aint wuth knowin’ !”” 

“You don’t say!’’ 

“Yes, sir, do. Give me a first-class Haxall every 
time, for riz bread and everything but pastry, —and 























you a brand that aint to be beat.’ 





things he | 


certain that the earth was flat, that he challenged 


The man admitted that there were too many hills | 


rhis confused reasoning prevailed with at least | 


“Haint seen it,” replied the captain, pricking up | 


if you'll walk into the back of the store I'll show 
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THE YOUTH’S 







COMPANION. 


For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston. Vegetable Pul- | Ranking, pan 
monary Balsam for the ime is withouta peer. [Ade, BO vince Qritss 
An ordinary Thermometer is almost worthless, metic, Penmanship, & ip osuens College, Pough- 
it is so small. The STANDAKD THERMOMETER stares eepsie, N. Y. kg e for situations aA Ae 
you in the face and makes you think. | Ado, | Gress for “Gatalogue C. C sAINES, Poughkeepsie, e 





— | 
Children often look pale and sick from no other 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits,” a simple remedy. (Ade, 





yours CABINET and 50 CENTS to 
Cc. E. Chelsea, Mass., pan 
get ONE 1 DOZEN. MTENTATURE PHOTO 


WASTE ASTE EMBROIDERY SIL Assorted Colors, 


* 40 cents ee OZ. 
8 












ASAE PENCILS 


Are tnequaled for #1 smooth, tough leads. 
Wousstaaate does not keepthem, mention Youth's Com- 
fonts and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 















Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, athomen 

pe On. Mailed to any address by the ‘eanufacturers of .covsersey City, N. J., for samples worth dou themoney 

the celebrated Eureka Spool ou, Art Embroider = More ramily Pride. 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, $5 Worth 

,TIGER-EYE SCARF PIN San 2. 

Rare African Crocidolite or Tiger-Eye. EES, Mandard Family 

facets and aoone a a cl ge of colors. Best Pin in Seale, ' a Gent 

ee oo EsGLISt Sh Mopac og anywhere in the U.S. 

eralsin U.S. . L. ENGLISH & i.) 112 Chestnut 8t. Phila. Pa. on cept of eS. 60. | 

rice List free d- 

Any little BOY or CIRL free, JONES 

who sends us a stam cuvelepe petvesset, will re- J DAYS he 

ceive a set of HAN De0! IME CARD freight,” Bingham- 


John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, 7 Troy, N. ¥. 





__ton, New York. 





+  Usea Holder! Look up words instantly and, 
easily, and double your knowledge of accu- 
rate English; but a book on edge gets full of 
dust UNLESS HUGGED WITH STRONG 
SPRINGS. The Noyes Dictionary Holders are 

















the onty ones having such springs. 125,000 
in use. Ask your bookseller for the latest 
"improved Noyes Dictionary Holders. 
Perfection. “Dyes “for 
Cotton will stand 
washing and light. Tur- 
or Red, Yellow, Cardinal, Blue, Scarlet, Pink, and | 
Brown. ‘10 cents per ackage A mail. Agents wanted, 
W. CU ING & -, Foxcroft, Maine. | 
= every Town, City and 
AGENTS WANTED County in the United 
States and Canada,either 
Gentlemen or Ladies. For valuable information and 
full particulars address (enclosing 2-cent stamp), | 
National Type Writer Co., Box 5,159, Boston, } Mass. 
9 
ffaNo REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
| Mar.6 Corks lifted out whole. 
188 Only play to do it. 
4s , Sold Everywhere {By mail, 10c.] 
é _ 715 Washington St., Boston, — 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
Wurents: ay omy and its causes. Experience 
f a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder, 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken, 
| Feed to be avoided. Mailed free to any address, | 
OHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas, | 
. | 
REELY'’S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. | 
Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18c.} 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


STAMPS 100 RARE varieties from 


Siam, Berne Egypt, Bosnia, 
8 Peru, old , Treasury, Post 
| Office, War egertues 
page price-list 


t, etc., only 25 cents. New = | 
com, Standard Stamp Co,, 1,115 S. 9th St., St. Lou 








ents Wanted at 33 1-3 


su GRAPE VINES 


govern a mall Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. 
everic ote ry chea 


Sample vines mailed for §§@. De- 
scriptive price list free. “EWS ROESCH « Fredonia, N. ¥. 


Will be found inv — for 
Cholera Infantum 
and all Summer } thes sheng ~ 

dren or adults. It is not 
medicine but will be retained 
and sustain life when everything 
else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. 


and ST’ EREOPTICONS for 

F ublic Exhibitions and for 
Home Amusement. View: 
nay rating every subj A 
table Dusiness 








MAGIC 
|'LANTERNS : 


= Nags small copieal. Best apparatas, new views, 1 





‘or a 
it 








| Gio: a: PIERCE. 1 1408. 11th Be "Phiindelphis. Be. Pp 
| ~ ASK yd DEALER FOR 
For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. | 
Samples free. Boys’ Sui 25 19 $25. 
Manuf’s Pant _Co., V fhitman, Mass. 


GO’S "BOX TIP’ SHOES 
P ANS CUSTOM ¢ 









fy Your name on this useful article ond 
7 marking linen, books, cards, etc., 

Agents sample, iSe. Clubof eight, $1 00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn, 






oad 


Estas. 1822. 
feb BROWN'S $ 
FOR ~ 
AND 

COLICS. Ph 


imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 








Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. Law! oe 
has brought a lot of imitators cop: 


B00 
in 
ry, possible. Remember that THE ‘ONLY GENUINE 
Page’ 's Liquid Glue is ma 


RUSSIA CE CEMENT CO, SioUGrshs. Mase 
50,000 BOYS 


NEY 
nks, 
Opossums, Skunks, Musk- 
pats. Rabbits, Squirrels, 
phers, Rats, Prairie Dogs, 





te, Kilis in loc ip 
Twosizes, sample of eac 
by mail, with direction: 
and terms to agen 





THIS LABEL 1§ ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE 


=A $5 | BOOK for, 5c. 


and UNIV ERSAL ORSSISTANT | is > 
most valuable book ever issued, and 
conttins Calculations, Processes, Trade 
Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, Business 
Forms. in every Ovcupation, from the 
&s Household to the Manufactory. Also, 
MSs all important Political Facts, Interest 
. and Wages Tables, and altogether near- 
ai ly a million items of interest to all 
classes. If you want to know anything 
importance, this book wil! tell it. 
W to sell it, 
gents Wanted ‘i."'tc: 
15. tains 250 es,and is bound in lim 
roost 2 e cloth, george heavy silk cloth, 
cents. $10 a day guaranteed to wide-awake agents. Sold b 
booksellers, or mailed on receipt of eave by J. S. OGIL' 
PupLisueR, - 57 | Ross Street, New Yor 













[MSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 
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woe 








DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than 
— elsewhere. Before you 
$6.75. buy, send stamp for 

. ° Catalogue. Addre<s 

| airtaeess POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main Street, 

| PISTOLS 75¢ WATCHES, C 8, Ere. opens Ohio. 





imperia) a=: yen 


ots, A eit 


7 OC aa -— AR 
ame,Town & Stateon,2QcClubof8,$1.40 
S Rubber StampCo. New Haven, Conn 

| Est. 1876. Best references, Store & fi factory, 11 & 13 Center Bt St 


Sta 
y namein Rubber, | § cents, clu 
1 boncaemact - 











‘reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 
Size varied 6 5 inches in 43 minute. 
Made in } 2, the usual time, 
Put on in '4 the usual time. 
Special anaes given one tailor 
is iy ry towr 
w ashington St., Boston. | 


New New VINEYARD, ] y 


New VINEYARD, BICYCLES: 


grade—cowhorn bars, spade handles, | 
High krade- saddle ; warranted one year. 
50-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. $40, for $22 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. $35, for $20 
CATA. FREE, 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. $30, for $17 
Tangent spokes, $1 extra. Easy payments. Agts. wanted. 
use, Hazard & Co., 8 H Street, Peoria, D1. 


in 












Bicycle Bargains, — 


A number of second-hand and = 





shop-worn machines at exe 
tremely low prices, 


gj Catalogue & Special List Free, 
ae Mfg. wim 7 Franklin St., — 





1 line d 715 
PARIS NOVELTY CO.AT.H BUILDING)PRO 





mo in one. 
VIDENCE R.1.U.8.A 


| lars free. Low & Rewell Mfg. 
| 115 Public Sq.. 


Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 








BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
Bt,000 A DAT. 
















Self-Wringing Mop. 


Lightens woman's labor. 
No more chapped hands or 
lame backs. Saves time and 
labor. Hands do not touch 
water; boilingwatercanbe _ 
also soda potash, lye, ete. Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorbs water likea 
sponge. A wonderful, labor- 
saving tnvention. Over 600,000 
geld, Selisatsight. Noexperience 
necessary, our owv methods of 
selling assure success. Kaclusive 
territory. Factory located in N. H. 
Supply depots at important centres. 
Orders filled from nearest depot. 
Liberal terms. [Illustrated circu- 









Co., General Supply Office, 


eveland, ©). 


ONLY $2. 
RETAIL EVERYWHERE FOR $3. 


, D, E and EE widths. 
— 
ce scipt oO 
French aes Kid, $3.25. 


Toe, 


Boston, Mass, 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF SIESNGA. | 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


,Made in Kid, Goat or Glove 
Br: p, Kid Foxed. Sizes, 234 to 8, 


— on re- 


Common Sense or Opera 
Send for Catal’g. | 


Co., Box 3,305, 


OCT. 3, 1889. 


4 DOLLS’ HEADS, 4 PAIRS LEGs, 4 
BODIES AND DRESS FORMS, 6 SHEETS 
AND 105 SAMPLES IMPORTED TISsU} 
2 YARDS LACE PAPER, | YARD SILVE:: 


| NURSERY 23.3" SHEETS SILVER PAPER, | 
MADE Sue, WITH DESIGNS ANvp 

OUTFIT. EXPLANATIONS FOR DRESS-MAKIN« 
® ALL IN BOX—SENT FOR 35 CENTS, 1: 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co. 
| Bostons New York, Phila., Chicago, Cinn,, or St. Louis. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 














] 

| DRESSING 

| —-FOR—— 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
| §@" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


a 








RESIN | 
Rapress and? rivate 


; 


PDELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
| PRESERVES and BEAUTIFIES. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


‘Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s Ge German Cologne. 


SMITH’S . 
LADIES, Began sa 


14 ERROOM HOLDER 
~ e 







Holds a Broom either end up; is never 
out of order, Keeps a wet broom 
from rotting by suspending it and 
allowing it to dry out (gg 

— always keep ita 
ailed on receipt of 1 Be. Boys rate 
geo can more than double their money selling them. 
rh ¥ terms. 14 Holders sent ey on receipt 
ENCLE : SPRINC CUN CO. 
po a of Patented Specialties. Hazleton, Pa- 


BASE BALL AT HOME 
(WILLIAMS POPULAR INDOOR GAME 
On.52 CARDS. 19 ILLUSTRATED. 22. 


waa EV. vERY moh iN Fit sae 














I, LAST HALF OF 9TH INNING, BASES FULL. 
SCORE 1 EACH. TWO OUT. EWING AT BAT. 


SAMPLE GAME S100, POSTAGE PAID 
FAVORABLE TERMS TOAGENTS »a0022 
“eoor.es SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


HATCH LITH® C° MFRS.NY: 
| 00 You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? ’ You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against loss supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from com: stiien. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watchescontain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous  oangaon improvements found in 
no other watch. ey are the Best and our prices 
| the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
| lars before your town is taken. We refer to 7 
| commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. fay! =~ 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CL 
904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


C)BOSTON 


Is the principal city in the United States 
for the sale of Custom Clothing. 
"7 Pants to order $3.00 BSC 
Suits to order $13.25 up 
to $30.00 for fine goods, 
These are not ready 
made garments; but made 
to order to the individual 
measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you 
wish to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor, 
made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
jready made, send 6 cts, for samples, 40 in. tape; 
rules, and all particulars ~——— to take your own 


measure, for Coat, Pants an 
34 Hawley St., 


BAY STATE PANTS ¢ . Boston, Mass. 


































































